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Technical Education and Public 
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It has long been recognized that the 
education of the individual should not 
end in the ordinary elementary school. 
One of the most notable results of this 
recognition has been the establishment, 
all over the cquntry, of technical schools, 
schools of art and science, and, as an 
auxiliary, courses of public lectures. Al- 
though these various agencies have met 
with an enormous success, and have done 
an incalculable amount of good, a con- 
necting link in the educational chain has 
been wanting. Thus, the free elemen- 
tary schools carry the work of education 
up to a certain point, and the technical 
schools, or schools of science and art 
take it up and carry it still further; but 
it is not till the public library steps in 
and connects and completes it, that it 
may be said to present an harmonious 
and continuous whole. It is in this that 
the public library fulfills one of its most 
important functions as the great popu- 
lar educator of the masses. 

When the first public libraries act was 
passed half a century ago, elementary 
education did not receive nearly so much 
attention as now, and the public library 
was hardly considered from the educa- 
tional point of view. One result of this 
apathy was the remarkably small num- 
ber of places that took advantage of the 
acts to establish libraries. During the 
first 10 years only 24 places adopted 
the acts, and at the end of 20 years only 
46 had done so. When, however, the 
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value of such institutions began to be' 
realized, and their influence for the wel- 
fare of the community admitted, the rate 
of adoption increased by leaps and 
bounds. Taking consecutive periods of 
10 years for convenience in comparison, 
we find that during the third period 52 
places—more than twice the number in 
the preceding 10 years—adopted the 
acts. In the fourth period, 96 places— 
again nearly double the preceding; and 
in the fifth, 199. From this it is obvious 
that as the knowledge of the value of 
the library spread, there was a corre- 
sponding continual increase in libraries 
established. 

From the first, it was recognized by 
legislators that the public library should 
work with the school of science and art, 
and power was given to the library au- 
thorities to provide not only public li- 
braries, but museums, schools for science, 
art galleries and schools for art, and, 
since 1877 in the case of Ireland, schools 
of music. In theory, this power was, 
and is, very desirable. Unfortunately, 
to support such institutions on the penny 
in the pound rate allowed by Parliament 
would be utterly beyond the resources 
of all but a few places. Consequently 
most authorities, preferring to establish 
one department on an efficient basis 
rather than to starve several, have used 
their powers for the maintenance of a 
library only. It is a significant fact that 
the places that have established other 
departments in addition to a library, 
have nearly all had to apply to Parlia- 
ment for special rating powers or to 
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adopt the Museums act. This leads to 
one definite conclusion: It is admittedly 
desirable to have all departments estab- 
lished on an efficient basis, and, as the 
present limited rate is utterly inade- 
quate for this purpose, the limit should 
be removed. This, however, at present, 
seems to be considered a counsel of per- 
fection by English legislators. Consid- 
erable help was given by the passing of 
the Technical instruction acts of 1889 
and 1891, which relieve the library au- 
thority from the necessity of maintain- 
ing schools of science and art out of the 
library rate. The first town to take ad- 
vantage of this act was Cardiff, which 
had founded such schools, among the 
earliest, in 1865. Other places have 
taken advantage of this act, but the li- 
brary rate still remains overburdened, 
and the passing of the act now before 
Parliament for removal of rate limit is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

At present no less than 40 places have 
schools of science and art established in 
connection with a public library, and 
about 20 more have schools of science 
alone. In nearly all cases, when allow- 
ance has been made for the cramping 
consequent on limited funds, they have 
been very successful. 

Many places which originally estab- 
lished the schools as part of the library 
institution have since transferred them 
to the local authority, but the work of 
the whole institution is so much inter- 
connected that it is hardly possible to 
consider them apart. The central influ- 


-ence on all such undertakings has from 


the first been the Science and art depart- 
ment, South Kensington, London. This 
department, by means of an annual grant 
from the government, is enabled to help 
local institutions in many ways. This 
aid, however, can not be relied on as 
permanent, and, if help is needed, all 
proposals for such undertakings have to 
be submitted for approval to the depart- 
ment. The department can help local 
authorities by giving a grant towards a 
new building to be devoted to library 
and school of art purposes after a plan 
has been submitted showing the accom- 
modation for the school of art; by in- 


struction in art in the schools, and by 
training art teachers; and by making 
available for purposes of instruction the 
art collections and library of the depart- 
ment at South Kensington. 

It would, be beyond the scope of this 
brief general survey of the question, to 
examine the activities of individual 
places. Bootle, Hanley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Norwick, Southampton, 
Warrington, Watford and Wolverhamp- 
ton were among the earliest, and are 
fairly representative of the libraries with 
classes. Bootle has been one of the 
most successful. Much good work has 
been done at Hanley, where special at- 
tention has been given to the local pot- 
tery and designing industries. An an- 
notated catalog of the library’s collection 
of books on these industries, recently 
issued, has proved of great value. In 
all cases, the librarians show enterpris- 
ing spirits and do all they can to help 
the classes by providing lists of books 
on the subjects dealt with. 

The technical school movement, al- 
most identical with that for science and 
art, has lately come into much promi- 
nence owing to the passing of the Tech- © 
nical instruction acts of 1889 and 1891. 
There are now about 330 technical 
schools in England, and nearly 100 of 
them are connected with public libraries, 
though not necessarily under adminis- 
tration of the library authority. The ne- 
cessity of this connection between the 
library and the technical school, the 
school of science and art, the polytech- 
nic, or any other such educational 
agency, has been proved beyond cavil: 
without the library, the others are sadly 
lacking and incomplete, and can not ob- 
tain nearly such good results as where 
the two departments are codrdinated. 
Arthur Tait, secretary of the Leeds insti- 
tute of science, art and literature, said a 
few months ago: A public library, with 
carefully selected books of reference, 
bearing on the subjects taught in the 
technical school, as well as on all the in- 
dustries carried on in the neighborhood, 
is an indispensable condition to the suc- 
cess of the technical school, and I hope 
county councils will, in the near future, 
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use their influence to promote the estab- 
lishment of public libraries in every lo- 
cality where a technical school is consid- 
ered essential. 

This, coming from a man with prac- 
tical experience in the matter, is a sign 
of the times, and there is little doubt 
that general recognition will be accorded 
to this statement in the near future. 
When it is accorded, those places that 
have not already done so will assuredly 
fall into line. Indeed, the success of 
places like Bootle, Cardiff, Accrington 
and Leeds, where library and school are 
coérdinated, should be enough to con- 
vince the most sceptical. The ways in 
which the library has worked with the 
school are many and interesting. Inthe 
first place, of course, the libraries lend 
sets of books dealing with the subjects 
of the classes. In some places, instead 
of lending the actual books en bloc, lists 
are prepared either to hang up in the 
school or to be distributed among the 
students, so that the students on coming 
to the public library already know what 
books will be of use to them. Whether 
the actual books or merely a list is sent, 
it enables the teacher to describe the 
books to his students. These lists are 
usually typewritten, and duplicating ap- 
pliances afford sufficient copies for all 
requirements. As many library funds 
do not allow adequate provision of tech- 
nical. books suitable to students, some 
local authorities have stepped in and 
granted money out of the excise dues or 
“whisky money” to be devoted to this 
purpose. 

In some places, special accommoda- 
tion, in the shape Sf a students’ room, 
is provided. Here the students from 
the school can obtain greater facilities 
for study and research than in the gen- 
eral reading or reference rooms. In one 
or two cases, the books bought out of 
the “whisky money” or technical grant 
are stored in the students’ room. The 
provision of a students’ room, and this 
treatment of a portion of the stock of 
the library, however, are not generally 
looked on as desirable, and indeed many 
objections are to be found against them. 

American libraries are much ahead of 
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English in forming collections of pic- 
tures or photographs illustrating the 
various arts, and in similar collections 
of lantern slides. Some English libraries 
are following this example, notably at 
Croydon, where there has been a collec- 
tion of photographs for some years, and 
at the Leeds institute, where there is a 
collection of lantern slides. 

A very valuable feature, which does 
an infinite amount of good in binding 
the interests of the library and the school 
together, is the publication of a joint 
magazine or bulletin. Two representa- 
tive bulletins of this class are those is- 
sued by Accrington and Bootle. 

The public library lecture is one of 
the points in which England can claim 
to be ahead of America. L. Stanley 
Jast, however, dealt so fully with this 
subject at the St Louis conference, that 
it will not be necessary to do more than 
touch on it here. These courses of pub- 
lic lectures on subjects germane to the 
work of the institution are becoming 
quite a recognized part of the work of 
many libraries and have been attended 
in most cases with a very great success. 
The details of such courses are given by 
Mr Jast in his paper (L. J., 29:C34-37), 
and need not be described again. 

The above will give some idea of the 
extent to which the public libraries of 
England are entering into the educa- 
tional system of the country. More, 
much more, than has been done yet re- 
mains to be done, but they are well on 
the way in the right direction; and, if 
the progress of the last few years is main- 
tained, the English public library will 
soon have attained at once its rightful 
place and its maximum of usefulness. 


It is far better to limit the purchase 
of books and see that those already in 
the library are made available than to 
fill the shelves with the best books ob- 
tainable and fail to provide the proper 
tools by means of which they can be 
used. Besides, poor appliances lower 
the tone of an expensive building as 
well as limit its usefulness as a library. 
Things todo wth leave the mind of the 
librarian free to do. 
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The Beginnings of Public Libraries 
Supported by Taxation* 


Margaret C. Dyer, Library of U. S. national 
museum, Washington, D. C. 


Ex Oriente lux! That the light comes 
from the East and the wise men from the 
same quarter has been the belief of mil- 
lions of men and women for many years. 

If this very slight paper which I pre- 
sent to the association this evening—I 
confess with a good deal of diffidence— 
shall have any merit at all, some one 
more skilled than myself in epigram 
may have to invent a new phrase; fora 
light to the librarian will have come 
from the ‘dark continent.” The tidings 
I bring youare from South Africa, though 
I regret to say they are not as clear as 
they might be. 

Among the papers contained in the 
[First] Report of the South African as- 
sociation for the advancement of sci- 
ence,t is one by Bertram L. Dyer, libra- 
rian of Kimberley, entitled, The public 
library systems of Great Britain, Amer- 
ica and South Africa (p. 415). A brief 
history of the library movements in the 
three countries is given, together with a 
comparison of the general conditions 
existing at the present time. The most 
significant statement in the paper, which 
I think will be of special interest to the 
American library world, is that to Cape 
Colony belongs the honor of the estab- 
lishment of the first public library sup- 
ported by taxation. 

As early as 1818 Cape Colony had 
established a public library from funds 
derived from the taxation of wine, which 
was at that time the principal product of 
the Colony. In the words of the proc- 
lamation, the design of the government 
of the Cape was “to lay the foundation 
of a system which shall place the means 
of knowledge within the reach of the 
youth of this remote corner of the globe, 
and to bring within their reach what the 
most eloquent of ancient writers has 
considered to be one of the first bless- 
ings of life—home education.” 


*Abstract of an article read before the District of Co- 
lumbia library association, Feb. 8. 1905 

+Report of the South African association for the ad- 
vancement of science. First meeting, Cape Town, 1903. 


Mr Dyer claims that “this public- 
spirited ordinance, made as it was in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is the first instance of a public pro- 
vision tor libraries in any English-speak- 
ing dominion, and entitles Cape Colony 
to rank as the pioneer of state-supported 
public libraries.’ * 

In America we find that the first 
official recommendation for the use of 
public funds for the support of a free 
public library was made in 1697 by Sir 
Francis Nicholson, who proposed to the 
House of burgesses of Maryland, “that 
his majesty, William III, be addressed 
that some part of the revenue given 
towards furnishing armsand ammunition 
for the use of the province, be laid out 
for the purchase of books to be added 
to the books which had been presented 
by the king, to form a library at the 
port of Annapolis; and that a portion of 
the public revenue be applied to the 
enlargement thereof; and that the li- 
brary should be placed in the office, and 
under the care of the commissary of the 
province, permitting all persons desirous 
tostudyor read the books, to have access 
thereto under proper restrictions.” 

The library was kept in the state 
house until 1704, when the building was 
burned. It appears that the books were 
then moved to King William’s school, 
and in 1785 were given to St John’s 
college. There is published in a paper 
by Horace E. Scudder, Public libraries 
a hundred years ago,{ an account given 
by Rev. William S. Southgate, who had 
inspected the remains of this library. 
He tells of an alcove in the library of St 
John's college, Annapolis, filled with 
very old books in their original bind- 
ings, some bearing the stamp on the out- 
side cover De Bibliotheca Annapolitana, 
and others Sub Auspiciis Wilhelmi ITI. 
This collection numbers 398v. and prob- 

*Prof. David P. Todd presented a paper at the White 
Mountain conference of the American library association 
in 1890, in which he gives an account of the South African 
eases! i a Library journal, vol. 15, pp. 48-49 (Con- 

tAnnals of Annapolis, by David Ridgely, Baltimore, 
1841, p. 92. 

tPublic libraries in the United States of America, their 

history, condition and management. Special report De- 


artment of the interior, Bureau of education, pt. 1. 
ashington, 1876, pp. 1-37. 
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ably indicates the existence of a public 
library in Maryland as early as 1697. 

It is learned from a paper written by 
Dr Bernard C. Steiner, entitled Thomas 
Bray and his American libraries,* that 
Gov. Nicholson did not succeed in 
obtaining the appropriation asked for, 
but through the efforts of Dr Bray, libra- 
ries for the public were actually estab- 
lished, although not in the modern sense 
of the public library. 

The early records of Indiana contain 
references which show that the history 
of its library activity is of importance 
when the question of the date of the 
establishment of the first library sup- 
ported by taxation is being considered. 

The first public library of Indiana was 
established at Vincennes in 1807, when 
Indiana was still a territory. This li- 
brary seems to have been supported by 
subscriptions and not by taxation. The 
account given by J. P. Dunnt (p. 5) con- 
tains the statement that the names of 
the wealthiest and most influential men 
of the territory are found among the 
early subscribers; and another account 
found in the Western Sun newspaper, 
published at Vincennes, March 23, 1808, 
a year after the library was established, 
states that “any person desirous of be- 
coming a subscriber can have the op- 
portunity . . . by application to the li- 
brarian, Peter Jones, Esq., . . . and to 
solicit every person who justly appreci- 
‘ates the advantages of reading, and who 
have not yet subscribed to apply. . . "f 

The good work of the Vincennes public 
' library was so strongly felt by the peo- 
ple that in the Constitutional conven- 
tion of 1816, a provision was placed that 
when a new county should be created 
the general assembly “shall cause at 
least 10 per cent to be reserved out of 
the proceeds of the sale of town lots in 
the seat of justice of such county for the 
use of a public library for such county.” 
This was carried into effect by a general 





* American historical review, vol. 2, pp. 59-75. 

tIndiana World's Fair monographs. The libraries of 
Indiana. J.P. Dunn. Indianapolis, 1893. 

$See Municipal and institutional libraries of Indiana. 
Compiled by W. E. Henry, under the direction of the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition commission of Indiana, 
1904. 
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law for the establishment of county li- 
braries in 1818. 

The legislature created Lawrence 
county in 1818, the year of the found- 
ing of the Cape Colony public library, 
and the records show that Io per cent 
of the proceeds from the sale of lots at 
the county seat were collected and in- 
vested in books and a library started at 
Palestine. 

Another of the early county libraries 
of Indiana is the Monroe county library, 
established in 1821. The following is 
quoted from a letter received from 
James K. Beck, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Bloomington, in reply to 
some inquiries made in regard to the 
history of this library: The Monroe 
county library was founded in 1821. An 
early law of the state provided that 10 
per cent of the proceeds of the sale of 
town lots should be used to found and 
maintain a county library. This pro- 
vision secured a munificent fund for the 
maintenence of the library. For a 
number of years this library was a very 
fruitful source of knowledge and enlight- 
enmentto the citizens of Monroe county. 

The library at Peterborough, N. H., 
seems to be the one generally accepted 
as the first public library supported by 
taxation in America. Mr Fletcher, in his 
Public libraries in America, and Mr 
Dewey, in an article on libraries pub- 
lished in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
make this claim. In addition to the 
statement given by these eminent libra- 
rians, the following, quoted from the 
History of the town of Peterborough, by 
Albert Smith, bears upon the subject: 

The Peterborough town library .. . 
was, without doubt, the first free public 
library in the United States. ... No 
town or place in all our country had 
conceived the plan of furnishing free 
reading to the community at their sole 
expense till some time after our project 
was in full and successful operation. 

This library claims that it was founded 
by the town for the purpose of creating 
a free library; it has been supported by 
money appropriated by the town and is 
free to all the citizens, “has books for 
all classes and is and always has been, 
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in the widest sense, a free public town 
library.” 1833 and 1834 have been vari- 
ously ascribed as the date of foundation. 
If, therefore, the hitherto accepted 
view be correct, that the Peterborough 
library is the first public library sup- 
ported by taxation in the United States, 
then the contention of Mr Dyer is cor- 
rect and South Africa outdistanced 
North America. There yet remains the 
question, which I am not prepared to 
solve, as to whether Indiana is not really 
entitled to precedence over both New 
England and South Africa. Certain it 
is, that the setting aside of the Io per 
cent of the revenues derived from the 
sale of the public lands of this new state 
was a most remarkable action, indica- 
ting a profound appreciation on the part 
of these pioneers of the value of a public 
library. What wonder that such a state 
should have produced the remarkable 
school of writers who have given so 
much pleasure in these later years? 


Our educational institutions are train- 
ing large bodies of young men and 
young women and these may be re- 
garded as the hope of the land. Our li- 
braries may also wield such influence 
toward the betterment of things. While 
we can not dictate to people what they 
shall or shall not read, there is never- 
theless a silent yet potent power in the 
library itself and in those who control 
it. They may see to it that the best 
literature is supplied in such abundance 
that nobody shall be compelled to fall 
back on that which is inferior, and they 
need not spend any money at all on 
that which is questionable as literature. 
If the library will pay less regard to the 
quantity and more to the quality of the 
books it circulates, it will be taking a 
wise step for the public good. The in- 
fluence of the librarians and those mem- 
bers of the staff who come into direct 
contract with the people may be exerted 
quietly and in undemonstrative fashion, 
but still effectively, in the interest of the 
best reading. This calls for tact and 
wisdom, but the conscientious librarian 
will not omit to do what he can in so 
philanthropic a cause.—H. M. Udley. 
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How to Make the Library Useful to 
High School Pupils* 
R. H. Wright, Baltimore city college, Balti- 
more, Md 

So long as education is progressive 
there will arise new problems—ques- 
tions that need special study. These 
subjects never come to the front until 
after they have been thought over and 
talked about for a long time by many 
teachers. 

How to use the library was one of the 
first problems that presented itself to 
me when I entered this profession. I 
soon found that one of the greatest aids 
to me in stimulating my classes was 
from the use of outside books. This 
set me to thinking and I admit freely 
that my thought moved very slowly 
from How the library may serve the 
teacher to How it may be useful to the 
pupils. 

The library stands in a twofold re- 
lation tothe teacher. If he has trouble 
in creating interest in his subject his sal- 
vation is in the library. On the other 
hand, if he can create more interest in 
his work than the text will satisfy he 
can send his pupils to the library for 
collateral reading. In either case the 
question may be the same, to wit, How 
the teacher may use the library to get 
the best results as teacher from the 
standpoint of teacher. I do not mean 
that the pupil is not benefited. He is. 
And if the man can never advance to a 
higher ideal than that, he will still be 
far superior to the average teacher. But 
there is a higher aim than How shall I 
use the library to help me teach? and 
that is How shall the pupils use the li- 
brary to help them grow? When this 
point is reached we lose ourselves in 
those taught and become real teachers. 
And this is the question that confronts 
us this morning. 

The fundamental principle of all ped- 
agogy may be summed up in the one 
word interest. The teacher must be in- 
terested in his subject, the student in 
his work; for without these the teacher 
can not teach and the students will not 


~ #Read in Library department N, E. A., July 6, 1905. 
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study. We will grant the first; the sec- 
ond often has to be created, and the li- 
brary is of untold help in this creation. 
This necessitates an examination of the 
library. It should contain a collection 
of books of such a nature that the pupil 
can find in it help to him in any of his 
studies. The books should be grouped 
under their several heads in some such 
way as follows: Take history for ex- 
ample. All the ancient history should 
be in one collection, European in an- 
other, English in a third, American in a 
fourth, biography in a fifth, etc. There 
should be a trained librarian who must 
be familiar with all the books. Lastly, 
the students must have free access to the 
shelves. Yet all of this is not enough 
though we too often think it is. 

I knew an old man who by the means 
of engines, pipes and shafting arranged 
a machine for perpetual motion. He 
had everything necessary but the power. 
But he did not realize that engines, 
pipes and shafting within themselves 
can not generate power, and so he died 
a poor man—having spent his means, 
energy and life in a vain endeavor. So 
it is too often with us and our libraries; 
we have the equipment and expect that 
to make the machine go. Just as old 
Mr Armstrong failed to take the last 
step with his machinery, just so we too 
often fail to put in the power. Just as 
today you may pass his old homestead 
and find pieces of pipes, etc., scattered 
hither and thither, just so we may pass 
into many schools and find library books 
scattered about and of nouse to anyone. 
I have seen fragments of each of these 
perpetual motion machines—utterly use- 
less,and in each case it was because the 
last and most important step was never 
taken. The reason is the same with 
both inventor and teacher—they think 
the machine is soconstructed that it will 
generate within itself the motive power 
necessary to run it and turn out bene- 
ficial results. Nothing is useful except 
as itis used. It is by doing that we 
learn to do. We can not hope to get 
from our libraries any more work than 
the energy we putintothem. We need 
not expect to get students interested in 
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libraries without making them use these 
libraries. 

It is the duty of each teacher so to 
familiarize himself with the school li- 
brary that he can assign topics and when 
necessary give the references. This 
necessitates a personal knowledge of 
every book in the library on his subjéct. 

Experience has taught me that the 
high school teacher has a double prob- 
lem to solve in connection with the use 
of the library. Pupils come to us who 
do not know how to acquire knowledge 
from books. Others come to us who 
can acquire knowledge from the text if 
the teacher follows the methods de- 
scribed in the Art of teaching (White); 
but neither of these classes can acquire 
knowledge from books other than their 
texts. I think this is an evil that should 
be corrected in the grades, but so long 
as it is not it is a problem for the high 
schools. This problem should be solved 
in the first year. With this handicap 
the teacher will find much trouble in 
getting his pupils to master the details 
necessary for them to get the best re- 
sults. He must get them interested in 
collateral reading. This can be done in 
several ways. The best is by assigning 
to each a subject suited to his stage of 
mental development. In each case give 
title of book, author, and in some cases 
it is best to give the page. I have met 
with very good results from telling some 
interesting story to the class, then giv- 
ing reference to the book where the 
story may be found. This year is the 
one in which the pupils have to learn 
how to learn in the library and so they 
need the librarian. They have to learn 
where the books on different subjects 
are, how to use an index, etc. In short, 
they have to learn the library and then 
how to use it. The librarian should be 
kept busy with the first-year pupils. I 
do not object to the method described 
in Dr White’s The art of teaching, pp. 
127and 128. But after the first year for 
the librarian to get the books and open 
them on tables for the pupils is to take 
from the pupils one of the very things the 
library is intended to cultivate, i. e., the 
power to find data upon a given subject. 
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After the pupils have acquired the 
seri of using the library, which should 
e done during their first year in the 
high school, then it is well in the sub- 
sequent years to use a variety of meth- 
ods, differing somewhat in each branch 
of their work. I shall give the methods 
I use in history. 
1 Give reference to a book that ex- 
lains fully some point of the text. 
Gass it read and a verbal report made. 
This gives a clear setting of the fact 
and explains what is often not clear to 
the mind of the pupil. 

2 Give reference to some special 
treatise on some period. Say Fiske’s 
The critical period in American history. 
This has the same general effect as the 
first. I do not object to the use of his- 
torical novels. In fact, 1 find them of 
much value in explaining certain periods 
of history. 

3 Assign topics, giving references. 
Have each reference looked up—letting 
the pupil find the books—and a report 
made in which the pupil tells what each 
author says. This broadens the view 
and helps the pupil to see the point in 
its many-sidedness. This helps wonder- 
fully in teaching American history in 
connection with the events that led up 
to the Civil war. It enables the pupil to 
see that there are two sides to many 
questions and that men may differ con- 
scientiously; that each may believe 
with perfect honesty that he is right. 
History can not be properly taught 
without this double point of view—with- 
out collateral reading. 

4 Assign topics to look up but do not 
give references. This leaves the pupil 
to himself and tests his power to get 
data unaided. Here he learns to use 
books of reference, indexes, etc. This 
is training him in research work and pre- 
paring him for the kind of work he is to 
do in after years. It gives him his very 
best library training. 

5 It is well to allow him some choice 
of subjects. Let him choose his own 
subject. In this way you can see his 
natural tendency in your subject. By 


this means I have found some pupils 
very fond of constitutional history, 
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others of the social side, while others 
still who are fond only of the more stir- 
ring events, such as military and naval 
exploits. This knowledge is necessary 
for the teacher in order properly to di- 
rect the pupil’s reading. These in brief 
are the methods I am using, and they 
have given fairly good results. It is 
necessary to have reports made, other- 
wise you do not know whether the 
pupil has done the work; and if every 
pupil is held responsible for the main 
points in each report the best results are 
attained. This means the use of note- 
books and I think this the only satis- 
factory way to use notebooks. 

There is still one other phase of this 
question that I must mention. Besides 
those books needed in connection with 
the classroom work there should be a 
collection of newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals sufficient for the pupils to 
keep up with all the current events of 
history, art, science, etc. There should 
be books, too, on all subjects that tend 
toward the cultivation of the fine arts— 
music, painting, sculpture, the sciences, 
etc. The pupils should be allowed to 
use the library for two hours each after- 
noon as an intellectual recreation hall 
where they can come and browse about 
in the alcoves and upon the shelves read- 
ing anything that appeals to the passing 
fancy and in that way take a mental 
outing. By so doing they become fond 
of the library and soon learn to spend 
their spare moments with great minds 
instead of loitering upon the streets 
looking for amusement. 

It gives an opportunity to those who 
have developed a fondness for some one 
subject, in a measure at least to feed 
that desire. It enables them to add to 
their general culture and to broaden 
their mental concepts, and also to keep 
up with what is going on in the world. 
These hours are to some the happiest 
hours of the day and perhaps as bene- 
ficial as any. 


It does not pay to buy anything in 
the line of furnishing for a library un- 
less it is of the very best quality, par- 
ticularly if it is to be used by the public. 
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The Relation of the Librarian to the 
Assistant* 

Julia E. Elliott, Wisconsin library commission, 
Madison, Wis. 

A symposium on the shortcomings 
and qualifications of library assistants 
in arecent number of the Library journal 
contains much food for thought for both 
librarians and assistants. 

Probably not a single shortcoming or 
desirable qualification has been omitted 
from the long list that might be com- 
piled from the various opinions recorded 
there. 

Doubtless every librarian who read the 
articke recognized one or many of the 
shortcomings and, we hope, at least a 
few of the desirable qualifications as ex- 
isting in her own staff. 

Doubtless, too, many have communed 
with themselves and mentally extolled 
their own judgment so convincingly con- 
firmed by this consensus of opinion 
about the average assistant. 

It is all true, too true, but we venture 
to say it is not all the truth. The key- 
note of the situation was sounded by a 
subsequent correspondent who perti- 
nently suggested that the wooden In- 
dian assistants referred to by one writer 
were of the librarian’s own choosing in 
the majority of cases, but he would have 
sounded the keynote louder if he had 
added that they were also of his own 
training, or, more truly in many in- 
stances, the product of neglected train- 
ing. 

Leaving out of consideration the 
trained assistants from library schools, 
which in itself is a large subject, involv- 
ing as it does the responsibility of the 
school not only for technical training, 
but for inspiration in library ideals; elim- 
inating large libraries in order to make 
this discussion practical and applicable 
to libraries averaging not more than two 
assistants; ignoring for the time the ba- 
sic principles of selection, which have 
been thoroughly canvassed in the article 
before referred to, let us seek to dis- 
cover some other vital reasons for in- 
efficiency in library assistants. 





_*Read before the Wisconsin library association at Ra- 
cine, February 23, 1905. 
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The selection of assistants can not be 
discussed at length here. Without ques- 
tion, the choice should rest with the li- 
brarian. If she is not competent to se- 
lect her assistants she is not competent 
to fill the position she holds. 

The staff may consist of only two peo- 
ple, but there should be perfect harmony 
and accord. 

The librarian necessarily determines 
the policy and spirit of the library; to 
make her work effective, even to give it 
a fair trial, she must have assistants se- 
lected for their fitness and ability from 
her standpoint, and not for personal rea- 
sons that have no relation to the work 
to be done. 

If for any reason the librarian does 
not possess this power of selection,.she 
should speedily acquire it, and have the 
courage of her convictions in preventing 
the appointment of assistants totally un- 
fit for the position to be filled, and -out 
of harmony with the ideals to be real- 
ized. 

This duty can not be urged too strong- 
ly; the question can never be one of ex- 
pediency, but is usually one of continued 
inefficiency, often for a lifetime. It 
means the expenditure of public money 
for sentiment or policy instead of for 
public good, and I have yet to know a 
library so rich that it can afford to waste 
money for any purpose, least of all for 
poor service. 

The relation of the librarian to the 
assistant then is something to be reck- 
oned with before the fact. 

Granted that an assistant has been se- 
lected with the greatest forethought and 
discrimination as to her natural qualifi- 
cations, or is an assistant by virtue of 
appointment beyond the librarian’s con- 
trol, does the latter’s responsibility end 
there? 

Can she reasonably expect that any 
possibilities she has dimly discerned 
will develop into perfection without fur- 
ther thought or effort on her part, beyond 
assigning the work to be done from day 
to day, with a few general directions as 
to the method of doing it? 

If it were possible to secure the serv- 
ices of an assistant possessing even a 
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few of the desirable qualifications highly 
developed, how long think you would 
she remain an assistant? 

Approaching this question from the 
purely practical standpoint of the good 
of the library, the working relation be- 
tween librarian and assistant must be 
definite and clearly defined. 

With the advent of the first assistant 
into the small library, a division of work 
becomes necessary, and here will come 
the test of a good executive officer. It 
will also reveal unerringly the ‘concep- 
tion the librarian has of the real purpose 
of her library and its aim. 

If she spends her time in a remote 
corner of her library, or in her office, 
accessioning, shelflisting, pasting pock- 
ets and numbering labels, while her ex- 
perienced assistant recommends books 
to an eager but uninformed public, the in- 
evitable conclusion is that she values the 
machinery of her institution more than 
the product; she cares more about exact 
records than about live books in the 
hands of the right people. 

The good executive officer never does 
clerical work herself that she can teach 
her assistant to do even fairly well. But 
the fact that many librarians continue 
to do this work and leave to their assist- 
ants the larger share of what should be 
the inspirational work of the library, 
goes to prove that untrained assistants 
can not be expected to do intuitively 
what librarians have learned from ex- 
perience requires knowledge and accu- 
racy. 

If mere records deserve such careful 
attention, what about the countless op- 
portunities for extending the usefulness 
of the library that are passing by un- 
heeded, because the untrained assistant 
fails to recognize them, and the librarian 
is too absorbed in her records to heed 
them? 

And the pity of it is that imperfect 
records may be rectified, albeit at great 
expense and trouble, but lost opportu- 
nities never return. 

It is a question of relative value, and 
it is one that is being decided every day 
in our libraries, consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, with almost a total lack of com- 
prehension of its tremendous import. 

It is a policy that means defeated 
ideals and wasted opportunities for the 
librarian, and lack of ambition and in- 
efficiency for the assistant. 

And what is the remedy? 

It lies almost wholly with the libra- 
rian, whose duty it is to improve the 
efficiency of her assistants both for the 
sake of the library and for the sake of 
the individual. 

It does not matter that one can do 
a piece of work in less time than one 
can teach another how to doit; there is 
always a second time, and that is where 
it pays. Work may need careful revision, 
but that consumes much less time than 
the actual doing of it in most cases. 

From the standpoint of the library, it 
is inexcusable for a high-salaried ex- 
ecutive officer to spend time doing cler- 
ical work that a low-salaried assistant 
can learn to do almost as well with a 
little instruction. 

From the standpoint of the assistant, 
it is unfair to deprive her of the oppor- 
tunity to prove her ability and to pro- 
gress in her daily work. 

The proper training of an assistant is 
of far more importance in the develop- 
ment of the library than the placing of 
labels in exactly even rows on books, for 
instance. The latter affects the appear- 
ance of the shelves and the physical 
comfort of the borrowers to a limited 
extent, the former has directly and in- 
directly a lasting influence upon many 
human lives, and will eventually insure 
the even rows of labels as well. 

But we frequently hear that efforts to 
teach assistants have failed. Why? 

Because nine times out of ten the li- 
brarian herself fails in the vital point of 
teaching. 

Does she always make it clear to her 
assistant why she has failed? Does she 
ever give her the opportunity to correct 
her own mistakes? Does she ever talk 
over with her, in a friendly way, the de- 
fects so clear to herself which the assist- 
ant may not realize exist? And does 
she ever show her how her faults can be 
overcome? 
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Instruction means careful direction in 
every particular, careful revision in every 
piece of work completed, kindly criticism 
of vital defects, and friendly caution 
against careless errors, and last but not 
least, final correction of the work by the 
assistant herself. 

How can we expect an assistant to 
improve if she does not know specifically 
wherein she has failed? And if we cor- 
rect the work ourselves and do not in- 
sist upon perfection before it is finally 
dismissed from her hand as completed, 
how can we expect perfection another 
time? 

Every librarian should know from 
careful observation and study the strong 
and weak points of her assistants. She 
should seek earnestly and systematically 
to develop every good quality and over- 
come the poor ones. 

To do this means infinite patience, 
infinite tact, infinite skill. 

But are these not preéminently the 
qualities a librarian needs in her contact 
with the public, and should not charity 
or love begin at home? 

If we have a great desire to make our li- 
brary a power for good, todraw all people 
into it, to be kind, and sympathetic, and 
helpful to old and young who appeal to 
us, can we be quite sincere if we neglect 
this opportunity that lies nearest to us? 

Can we consistently spend hours of 
time in helping this young man or that 
young woman along the road to success, 
and not feel a similar duty to the assist- 
ant who is our coworker? Is our duty 
to her limited because she draws a paltry 
salary for her time? 

Surely the relation of librarian and 
assistant means something more than a 
strictly business arrangement, for a con- 
sideration of dollars and cents; it should 
mean more in commercial life, even 
though it seldom does, but in the library 
it should resemble the ideal relation we 
try to establish with our patrons. 

If we expect responsibility, we must 
afford opportunity for developing that 
quality. 

Only a very exceptional assistant will 
feel the entire responsibility for work 
that passes through several hands, any 
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part of which can not be directly traced 
to the person who did it. 

It is entirely possible to systematize 
all work, and have it so labeled that 
there is no doubt who has made an error, 
and only in this way can accuracy and 
responsibility be inculcated. If you ex- 
pect your assistant to become familiar 
with good books, ask her coéperation in 
reading along specified lines—she may 
need direction as much as the majority of 
patrons; discuss the books with her, in- 
terest herin the most fascinating work of 
fitting the right book to the right person. 

Try as far as possible to assign definite 
work, and give credit when the work is 
well done; nothing relieves the weari- 
ness of a busy day so quickly as a cor- 
dial word of appreciation at the end. 

Encourage originality in doing as- 
signed work, and welcome suggestions 
for improvements in methods. If they 
can not for any reason be applied, the 
explanation will help another time. 

A librarian with only one assistant 
can hold staff meetings once a week to 
discuss current events, current book re- 
views, topics of library interest and li- 
brary ideals. 

This staff meeting may be made a time 
of counsel and consultation. Talk over 
methods that need improving, problems 
that have arisen at the loan desk, in the 
children's room, or elsewhere. 

Assign to each one some simple thing 
to be planned for and accomplished out- 
side of the regular routine. 

Tell them your plans and ideals, and 
what you hope to accomplish, and why. 

In short, let us make our assistants 
feel that they are part of a great work, 
not merely cogs in a wheel; that they 
can help by thinking as well as by do- 
ing; that upon them depends much of 
the success we are striving for, and that 
in the end, they shall receive their full 
measure of honor. 


It is quite as illogical to expect good 
results from a librarian who has no ap- 
pliances with which to make her ma- 
terial available as toexpect a telegraph 
or post office to serve the public without 
instruments and appliances. 
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Library Notes 
Melvil Dewey, director New York state li- 
brary school. 

021.7 A literary library duty— Every one 
with the modern library spirit and the 
least skill in the use of English, owes it 
to our common cause to get in local and 
other papers to which he has access, 
continuous reports of A. L. A., state 
and local library meetings or other notes 
which will interest the public and help 
to spread widely the idea of the modern 
library. When a librarian gets a new 
number of Pusiic LIBRARIES or the 
Journal, or returns from a meeting, he 
can in a short time make a little contri- 
bution which in print will reach the eyes 
of thousands of people and possibly sow 
‘seed that will bear fruit some day ina 
new library or reorganization of an old 
one or in heartier codperation because 
of the idea lodged by a single short 
article. Even better than the short 
articles are pithy paragraphs that one 
reads before he realizes that he has be- 
gun them. My plea to each one is to 
remember this responsibility and as op- 
portunity offers keep sowing seed. 

025.3 Colors in typewriting—Most libra- 
ries use both blue and red as distinctiv 
colors. The polychrome ribbon used 
on some machines gives 2 colors con- 
veniently, but we prefer to have carbon 
slips, a trifle larger than the standard 
card, which enable our operators to 
put in, in either red or blue, anything 
from a single letter or figure to a line or 
more, with no appreciable trouble. We 
are getting admirable results from. the 
new Columbia Barlock library type- 
writer, brought out early in 1905. We 
counted it one of the 3 best machines 
in our elaborate tests 2 years ago and 
material improvements have been made 
in this pattern to adapt it for library 
use. It has the great advantage of 90 
characters, or 6 more than our favorit 
Oliver. On these keys we have put as 
most convenient: * umlaut; ’ and ~ ac- 
tandem 


cents; [ ] for omitted parts; .. 
period. 

The Barlock is even more convenient 
than the Oliver in use of carbon slips, 
though a good Oliver operator uses 
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them readily. On some of our Olivers 
a quarter length red or blue ribbon is 
sewed to the end of the black and when 
colors are to be inserted a few seconds 
serves to turn the ribbon spool. When 
this is done, all that is in black is writ- 
ten first, the cards put into the machine 
a second time for the colored inserts. 

As catalogers require numerous extra 
characters they need to make room by 
omitting some commercial characters 
for which fair substitutes can be made. 
The dollar sign is little used by the 
cataloger and can be made by striking 
capital I, T or J on capital S. The 
semicolon can be made by striking a 
coma over the colon, while the period 
and apostrophe make a good exclama- 
tion point. When used with figures a 
passable sign for the English pound is 
lower case f struck over t. 

028.4 New classification—We got the 
other day a bulletin from a local library 
in which the books were in 3 classes 
headed in large type: Sensible books, 
Fiction, Juveniles. The librarian evi- 
dently intended to impress readers with 
the dangers of novel reading. 

025.1 Unprofitable accuracy— Young libra- 
rians are so deeply imprest with the 
need of accuracy in the great mass of 
books and pamphlets of a library, that 
they are in danger of overemphasizing 
this important quality. A business man 
might add every column of figures 10 
times over and boast that ne never 
made a mistake in his life, but it would 
pay better to make now and then a mis- 
take than to spend so much time on 
protection. Some insurance is too high 
to be profitable. Some people protect 
against fire at a cost 5 times greater 
than the real risk. A good administra- 
tor will have his mental scales always 
in balance and will ask of every process 
is it worth what it costs? Many libra- 
ries are looking up full names, collating 
each volume laboriously to find now 
and then an imperfect copy and doing 
other work faithfully and well which is 
not worth what it costs. Wedon’t want 
to spend less money on libraries, but 
to do greater service to the public with 
what we have, and it is the duty of every 
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one, from director to page, to study 
where he can cut off any labor or save 
any time, however little, which is worth 
more for something else.. 


025.1 Arrears of work —A librarian’s work 
is never done. If means for buying are 
small there is an endless field of beg- 
ging and any library aiming to collect 
for reference has a limitless field. The 
danger is great that arrears will accumu- 
late at some of the 30 steps necessary 
from selection till a book is on the 
shelves ready for issue. This danger 
should be frankly faced at least once a 
month by a table of arrears showing 
how many volumes are waiting for each 
of the more important processes like 
accessioning, classifying, cataloging, 
shelflisting, etc. If arrears are large, 
specially in pamphlets, a close approxi- 
mation will answer without the labor of 
detaild counting. It is like a bank bal- 
ance where once a month one needs to 
know number of outstanding checks or 
better, total of unpaid bills. Another 
item should be recorded of books on 
approval not yet sent back. Of course 
the item of unpaid bills should be lookt 
at each month, but these arrears in work 
are intellectual debts, and if a card with 
12 columns headed with the months has 
a line assignd to each item of arrears, it 
makes a chart which shows for any 
month or for any topic where effort is 
needed to guard against delays that are 
annoying and expensive. Many libra- 
ries can not possibly complete all the 
processes and get books on the shelves 
without some arrears. It is legitimate 
to have an accumulation of ‘knitting’ 
work to take up slack time, but this 1s 
very apt to degenerate into carelessness 
and piles of unusable material. All 
slack should be taken up during the cur- 
rent year and the monthly table is the 
surest way for a good administrator to 
know who of his staff is getting behind 
and needs help or sometimes a little 
personal stimulus. 


029.1 Use Psize—The A. L. A. commit- 
tee on book prices is doing the most 
practical possible work in its postcard 
bulletins of suggestions on bookbuying. 
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The cards would be much more useful 
if printed on size K, the standard of 
catalog cards, so they could be dropt 
in trays or drawers under proper classi- 
fication. People take the larger size 
because it holds a little more print, but 
they lose more than they gain, arid li- 
brarians ought early and late to impress 
on all who print matter which they wish 
to have preservd, that it should be on 
the international standard size for cata- 
logs and indexes, for which there are 
now hundreds of thousands of outfits in 
use in all civilized countries. 

025.1 Careless library printing—There is 
some excuse for inexperienced people if 
they allow little circulars to be printed 
on any scraps of paper that come handy, 
regardless of size, but not for a librarian 
who has learnd the necessity of stand- 
ard sizes if things are to be preservd in 
files, trays and pigeonholes. There is 
before me, signed by 3 librarians, a cir- 
cular such as every one interested in 
books and reading wishes to preserve, 
yet it is on an odd scrap of paper that 
fits to no file so it will often be thrown 
away when at the same cost it could 
have been on standard postal size fitting 
any of the hundreds of thousands of 
standard trays and drawers now scat- 
terd all over the world. We should 
keep explaining to printers and others 
that the value of these little things is 
more than doubled if put on the postal 
size 7.5x12.5 cm. that fits our trays and 
drawers. 

652 Roller copiers—It is an extravagance 
for a library not to have a good copier 
available for staff and also forsuchof the 
public as occasionally need it. Many 
persons drawing salaries from taxpayers 
are laboriously copying things by hand, 
when with a roller copier a more accur- 
ate copy can be made almost instantly. 
Time is money and it is wasteful to the 
last degree not to use the best of these 
labor-saving devices. The typewriter 
with its capacity for carbons up to Io 
and a good stencil machine like the 
Neostyle or mimeograph are great sav- 
ers of money in the hands of a skilful 
librarian. 
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A Trustee’s Point of View* 


Dr J. S. Johnson, trustee of John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago 

The trustees need not be men whose 
life interests have been closely con- 
nected with library matters, but should 
be chosen because of their executive 
ability in the conduct of affairs, their 
sound judgment and intelligent appre- 
ciation of the legitimate field and lim- 
itations of the work entrusted to them, 
and so directly or indirectly of the wants 
and needs of library users. 

I said wants and needs of library users 
advisedly, for while in most instances 
our wants and our needs coincide quite 
accurately, there are times when they 
are quite at variance, when, indeed, the 
want is quite apart from the need. At 
this point one of the serious responsi- 
bilities of citizenship confronts the li- 
brary trustee. He is in a measure ac- 
countable for the mental pabulum which 
he offers the public, as is the parent for 
the care he may take of his wards. And 
it becomes the duty of library boards to 
select their material with discretion and 
wisdom in order that only what is good 
and useful may be within the reach of 
all, and that-what is harmful may be 
withheld from the indiscriminating, the 
ignorant and the vicious. 

I may interpolate here that this state- 
ment, which I think is just, definitely 
negatives the often repeated remark 
that a library ought to furnish to the 
public what the public wants, when, as a 
matter of fact, the public represents a 
somewhat groping, and, in a measure, 
irresponsible humanity. The public—we 
all included—represents mankind in a 
state of progress, a growing child as it 
were. The public is always immature, 
has always been so, and, it may be, al- 
ways will, as judged by what may per- 
haps be the final standard. The public 
learns only slowly by experience. We 


may say quite justly, then, that the aver- 
age public taste, judgment and morals 
are far less developed than the like at- 
tributes of selected individuals. We see 
this constantly exemplified in the atti- 


*Extract from an address before Chicago library club. 
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tude of earnest, thoughtful men in pub- 
lic office—an attitude at once paternal 
and communal; an attitude which seeks 
to protect the needy, and to codperate 
with the strong and prudent. By a simi- 
lar right of independence and super- 
vision, library authorities become in a 
limited measure the conservators and 
directors of public taste, and public 
thought, and public morals. The aim 
should ever be to lead upward, and by 
so doing to create a distaste for what is 
in any sense unbecoming or worse. 

The responsibilities thus imposed 
upon library boards may be broadly 
classified under three main headings: 
first, the administration of the library’s 
resources and attention to its material 
wants in order to provide for its useful- 
ness and permanence. These material 
considerations are as the body to the 
soul of the institution. The second per- 
tains to the care of the library proper 
and the plan and execution of its tech- 
nical business. The third determines its 
scope, the selection of its accessions, 
the presentation of its contents to the 
public by means of comprehensive and 
exhaustive indices, and the supervision 
of the use of its books. And not the 
least of its obligations is the manner of 
bpirenrese of its subject matter, for 

y care and intelligence and thoughtful- 
ness in this, it may increase its value 
many fold to the large majority of read- 
ers. It not only unlocks for them the 
treasure house, but often leads the way 
to chains of logical sequences, or, by 
suggestion, points to new and untrodden 
paths. 

So, imperceptibly and unconsciously, 
libraries have taken on some of the func- 
tions of institutions of learning, where, 
however, the student’s own intelligence 
must be his pedagogue. With this ex- 
tension of function, passive though it is, 
a somewhat grave responsibility has 
been imposed upon the library. It has 
acquired a new power, and power how- 
ever manifested is never a safe agent 
when unrestrained or undirected. Al- 
though a library may not dictate, it 
should use its influence for good, and by 
refusing to keep upon it shelves books 
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of a demoralizing or debasing tone, it 
not only refuses to cater to evil and to 
cultivate error in those who seek the 
wrong, but it avoids alluring the unwary, 
the curious and the foolish. We may 
justly say that the library becomes a 
public censor, a guide and instructor. 
Recognition of these principles is surely 
an acknowledgment of man’s duty to 
man. For, while none of us may claim 
to be our brother’s keeper, no one of us, 
on the other hand, has the moral right 
to be his tempter. 

As regards material, it is manifestly 
our duty to ransack the world for use- 
ful, helpful literature and to present it 
in a manner not only to invite study, 
but to suggest, as far as such presenta- 
tion can suggest, new lines of thought 
and investigation. Weare all well aware 
that no subject is complete within itself; 
that its points of contact with other 
spheres of thought may open new vistas 
in the universe of ideas, and lead to 
fresh discoveries. 

The hope underlying this view of these 
enlarged duties is for the widening of 
the mental horizon of the users of books, 
lessening the labor of research and giv- 
ing to the many a breadth of under- 
standing and a breadth and depth of 
mind which in the past has been, and 
in a great measure is still, accorded to 
the comparatively few special students, 
or to those who have the gift of deep 
perception and broad comprehension. 

Diffusion of knowledge is a lofty aim; 
the elevation of the general intelligence 
a loftier aim, and librarians do much to 
further both by offering to their read- 
ers scientific classifications and exhaust- 
ive indices as an integral part of their 
working scheme. Correlation of facts 
assists the understanding and develops 
interest in new lines of thought more 
often perhaps than we imagine. Diffu- 
sion of knowledge awakens many minds 
that might pass through life undevel- 
oped, and in their loss the world would 
be the poorer. 

I am sure that the field of library work 
is not an exception among the activities 
of men. It is certain that as the decades 
roll on there will be important changes 
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and advances; that new advantages will 
be developed and put into service; that 
more and more will these mighty collec- 
tions give up their secrets and help the 
multitude in its upward struggle—for 
thus the world goes forward, and each 
factor, be it individual man or institu- 
tional, has a share in the progress. 

The broader, then, the responsibility 
which librarians accept and work faith- 
fully to fulfill, the more surely do they 
attain prominence and importance as 
educational agents. Although each age 
finds them with loftier aims and more 
exacting duties, they reap in return the 
blessings of greater usefulness, and their 
rewards, as expressed in the ulterior re- 
sults of their work, are exalted. 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board 

I wish to express, through Pustic L1- 
BRARIES, my entire satisfaction with 
the new appointments on the Publish- 
ing board. Personally I am extremely 
pleased with my release, after long 
service, from a responsible position on 
the board, but that is a trifle compared 
with my confident belief that the na- 
tionalizing of the board by bringing in 
the western element, and the practical 
union of its work with that of the 
League of library commissions, opens 
before it a splendid future of usefulness. 

The one thing needful now is that the 
handsome endowment provided by the 
generosity of Mr Carnegie should be 
largely increased to give the board an 
income commensurate with its possibili- 
ties of good. W. I. FLETCHER. 

Amherst college, Amherst, Mass. 


Cincinnati Public Library at Portland 

The reporter of the A. L. A. meeting 
at Portland does the Cincinnati public 
library an injustice when he says thatthe 
library was unrepresented by its chief 
librarian or by anyone designated for 
the purpose. 

The Cincinnati public library was 
represented by the president of the 
board of trustees, by the chairman of 
the library committee, by the assistant 
librarian and by the registrar. 

W. E. BaRNWELL, Ass’t lib’n. 
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The retirement of Mrs Fairchild—A let- 
from Mr Fairchild contains the wel- 
come news that under the best medical 
advice and care it will be only a ques- 
tion of time until Mrs Fairchild will be 
restored to health and be able again to 
take her place among librarians. There 
is probably no woman librarian today 
who has the love and confidence of so 
many of her colleagues as Mrs Fairchild, 
and no one who has done so much to 
help others to find themselves in their 
chosen work. Librarians all over the 
country “rise up and call her blessed,” 
and carry an earnest wish for her speedy 
recovery. 


TheA.L. A. meeting for 1906 —It has been 
definitely settled that the next meeting 
of the A. L. A. will be held at Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I., June 29-July 6, 1905. 
This came in deference to the wishes of 
a large contingent of library workers 
who can not attend a meeting of such 
length at any other time than during 
their vacation period and who wished 
at this time to have the meeting on the 
Atlantic seacoast. Inasmuch as there 
have been two long journeys in succes- 
sion for such of the eastern librarians 
as have attended the A. L. A. in 1904 
and 1905, it seemed just to take the 
meeting a little nearer for them this 
year. 

It is to be hoped that the travel com- 
mittee will use their utmost power to 
secure a half-fare rate from the Mis- 
souri river to the seacoast. It ought to 
be quite within the range of possibilities, 
inasmuch as the N. E. A., which allows 
the whole country to use its half-fare 
rate for the membership fee, goes to the 
Pacific coast next summer. 
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An increased A. L. A. membership —An 
effort to extend the membership of 
the A. L. A. is being made through 
the committee on ways and means by the 
chairman, E. C. Hovey. The A. L. A. 
has many plans ahead for extending its 
usefulness. Prominent among these is 
the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters and the installation therein of a 
permanent secretary and an office force 
sufficient to give necessary time and at- 
tention to the administrative work of the 
association. In order todo this properly 
it is necessary that the membership of 
the A. L. A. be considerably increased, 
and a strong effort toward this end is 
being made. Librarians everywhere are 
urged to join the association themselves 
and to urge others to do so. 

Aside from the very important object 
set forth by the committee urging the 
extension, it is well to remember that 
the greater the membership in the as- 
sociation, the greater will be the area 
from which may be gathered helpful 
ideas, wise counsel, different reflections 
and mental strength in the meetings. 


Death of L. D. Carver—The death of Mr 
Carver, state librarian of Maine, is not 
only a loss to the state of Maine, where 
he has done such splendid work in sup- 
port of library progress, but a distinct 
and heavy loss to the National associa- 
tion of state librarians. He did more 
perhaps than any other member of that 
association has done to keep the asso- 
ciation together in its feeble days, and 
though much that he did was in a quiet, 
often unobserved way, it was the thing 
needful at the time which no one else 
would or perhaps could do. 

He was one of the old-school gentle- 
men, kind, considerate, gentle, sel f-effac- 
ing, but strong, reliable, prompt, rug- 
gedly honest and always to be found in 
the front rank when hard work was to 
be done. He has left with the library 


world in which he moved a memory full 
of gentle thoughts and kindly, helpful 
feeling. 

The stir over Mr Carey’s speech Many 
librarians have taken exception to that 
part of the address of C. P. Carey, presi- 
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dent of the Library department of the 
N. E. A., delivered at Asbury Park last 
summer, in which he says that the tech- 
nicalities of speech and machinery of 
trained librarians are a burden rather 
than ahelp. It would hardly seem worth 
while for much attention to be given to 
a criticism of that kind beyond making 
sure that there is no ground for the criti- 
cism. Mr Carey and all other school 
men who are at all familiar with modern 
library administration must acknowl- 
edge the help that has been rendered 
school work in recent years by the as- 
sistance of trained library workers. No 
school man who appreciates the situa- 
tion enough to acquaint himself with it, 
and if he does not his opinion is of lit- 
tle weight, will find himself bewildered 
by either the phraseology or method of 
the vast majority of trained librarians 
in dealing with the problems that be- 
long to the relations with the school. 
Occasionally a teacher undertakes to go 
into the making of catalogs without a 
knowledge of its principles and he gets 
lost, just as a librarian would who unin- 
structed would essay to deal with peda- 
gogy in its field of principles of psychol- 
ogy. A teacher can use a catalog, can 
see the lines of classification, can fulfill 
the demands of a charging system with- 
out being acquainted with the rules 
of their construction. A librarian can 
answer the demand of a book which the 
school needs without understanding the 
individual principle of pedagogy or psy- 
chology which the teacher may have in 
mind in its use. While librarians as a 
rule demur to Mr Carey’s statement, at 
the same time the occasion of the state- 
ment will bear attention and care should 
be taken to furnish the right point of 
view for Mr Carey and many others who 
may think as he does in the matter. 
The resignation of Mr Dewey—The finalé 
toward which there has been a constant 
endeavor for many a day on the part of 
those in places of authority over libraries 
in New York state, has come and con- 
sists at this time in the enforced resig- 
nation of Melvil Dewey as director of 
libraries. The board of regents of the 
state of New York have outwardly fol- 
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lowed the injunction, “Do all things de- 
cently and in order,” but the library 
world at large will look with interest on 
what follows the action of receiving the 
resignation of Mr Dewey. There is not 
the slightest evidence visible of the ne- 
cessity of it “for the good of the serv- 
ice” and as Pusiic Lispraries asked in 
the beginning of the public transactions 
which have thus terminated, Do the re- 
gents expect the public to take them 
seriously? 

The Jewish people of New York who 
have been used as a lever in this matter, 
and we are reliably informed that they 
represent only a very few of their peo- 
ple, will be found shortly asking them- 
selves Why? The answer then will be 
very plain. It is a deplorable showing 
for a state which has stood at the head 
of library progress for nearly 20 years. 
It is a backward step without a parallel, © 
but the greatest harm will come in the 
precedent which it sets for other weak 
brethren to follow. 

How much is yet to be done before it 
can be said that politics cut no figure in 
our schools and libraries! No one who 
is honest in his judgment will deny that 
Mr Dewey has been and is by all odds 
the most potent factor in library progress 
today and that librarianship owes him 
an incalculable debt for whatever posi- 
tion of dignity and power it holds today. 
Such proceedings as the politicians of 
New York have been engaged in to re- 
move him from their path as a hindrance 
to their designs should have as little 
weight as the motives prompting it de- 
serve and the time will come despite the 
present conditions when such things will 
not be possible. : 

Universal deep regret is expressed 
among librarians generally that the pro- 
fession has suffered this blow, not so 
much because of the indignity offered 
Mr Dewey—that matter will adjust itself 
in time—as because of the loss of the ob- 
ject lesson New York state library has 
so long offered of what was worth emu- 
lating in library matters. There is ab- 
solutely no aspect of the affair that of- 
fers adequate excuse for the demolition 
of a good example and a great work. 
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The American Library in Manila 


The following letter gives an inter- 
esting account of library matters in Ma- 
nila: 

The American circulating library was 
established in order to supply reading 
matter to the soldiers in these islands. 
A number of memorial libraries were 
given as a starter, some of them still be- 
ing maintained, such as the Ohio memo- 
rial. This was given by the Ohio D. A. 
R. in memory of the soldiers who were 
killed out here. A handsome bookplate 
marks these books, and occasional boxes 
are still sent—a large consignment be- 
ing on the way at this time. Other 
states have given memorial libraries, 
such as Virginia, Montana and Califor- 
nia. Then there is the Greenleaf memo- 
rial to deceased medical officers, and the 
Egbert, Howard, Liscum and Miley 
memorials, so that the library had plenty 
of books for a start, though naturally 
there were many duplicates. 

Many other donations of books and 
periodicals were sent in until the library 
numbered néarly 20,000. Traveling li- 
braries were formed and sent through 
the islands to the different military posts 
and no charge was made for the use of 
them. It was necessary, however, to 
charge a fee at the central library in 
Manila, and it was made $2.50 a year or 
25 cents a month. 

The civil government took charge of 
the library about a year ago, and since 
that time purchases of books have been 
made. 

A board of trustees governs the library 
now. It is composed of a captain in the 
army, a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy, the editor of a newspaper, a native 
judge and a native commissioner, and 
they in turn are responsible to the civil 
government, and their power,to expend 
money is greatly restricted. There is a 
deal of unnecessary red tape which ham- 
pers dealings with the public and makes 
much more work for the librarian. 

It was decided to have the library 
cataloged and I was sent out here for 
that purpose. The first thing I did was 
to go over the shelves carefully and dis- 
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card a large number of duplicates and 
worthless books, so that the actual num- 
ber now in the library is a little over 
12,000. The board has been very liberal 
in promising material and tools to work 
with, but as there was absolutely nothing 
of the kind in the library and nearly 
everything has to be ordered from the 
states, not much active work has been 
done yet, and my time has been taken 
up in desk work and preparation for the 
reorganization of the library. We are 
going to order the Library of congress 
cards in the A.L.A. catalog and intend 
to use that catalog as a buying list for 
a time. 

The librarian is at present on vacation 
leave in the United States and will not 
return until December 1. The library 
is now in charge of Acting librarian Mrs 
Emma Elmer, and between us we are 
getting a large amount of work done, 
though it seems to go slowly. We are 
accessioning all of the books in the li- 
brary, as heretofore no records have 
been kept of them. I wanted to try the 
‘“no-accession” plan but found it would 
not be practicable. 

There are a great many problems in 
the care of books out here. Mould and 
mildew appear during the rainy season 
and ruin many volumes. The books 
have to be wiped constantly We are 
using shellac on them now and as this 
year's rainy season is just beginning we 
shall await the result with interest. Cock- 
roaches are another great pest and eat 
the cloth-bound books with avidity. But 
worst of all are the white ants which eat 
anything and everything but cast iron. 

There is a wonderful field for library 
expansion here as there is for every 
other line of work, but just now the civil 
government is having an economical 
streak so that progress will be slow. 

The library is used by all kinds of peo- 
ple. The soldiers, perhaps, are the larg- 
est class patronizing it and also the most 
appreciative. Filipino students use the 
reading-room and the reference books 
very largely, and some of them take 
books. There are also several Chinese 
boys among the subscribers. Altogether 
there are between four and five hundred 
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ticket holders, and the library is open 

six and a half hours every day except 

Sundays and legal holidays. 

SyrENA McKeEE, Ass'’t lib’n. 
Manila, P. I., June 6, 1905. 
Full Names of Authors 
(From Catalog division, Library of congress) 
Anonyms and pseudonyms 

Richardson, Robert, is a pseudonym of Perkins, 
Margaret Mower. The greater Waterloo. 

Goff, Samuel Bishop, 1842—, is the author of 
The monitor. 

Reid, William Thomas, 1843—, is the comp. of 
Belmont school chapel service. 

Vila, Mrs Anna Fields, 1844 _, is the author of 
Inherited freedom. 

Full names of authors of recent copyright books 

Abbott, Howard Strickland, 1864—. A treatise 
on the law of municipal corporations. 

Austin, Benjamin Fish, 1850—. Rational mem- 
ory training. 

Barrows, Mary Minerva, 1851—. 
simplicity. 

Baxter, Florus Randal, 1857 Petroleum. 

Berner, Gottfried, 1846—. Aus der fremde in 
die heimat. 

Berriman, Charles Shults, 1851--. 
brand register. 

Blakemore, Arthur Walker, 1875—. The abo- 
lition of grade crossings in Massachusetts. 

Carroll, Phidellia Patton, 1861—. Soul-winning. 

Churchill, Abby Peirce—. Birds in literature. 

Collins, Archie Frederick, 1869—. Wireless 
telegraphy. 

Coom, Charles Sleeman, 1851—. 
ragpicker 

Eckel, Edwin Clarence, 1875—. Cements, limes 
and plasters. 

Eldridge, Edward Fayette, 1855—. The Sin- 
bad mines. 

Ely, Wilmer Mateo—. The boy truckers. 

Frost, Edward Justin, 1869—. The essential 
data of bevel gearing 

Fulton, John, 1826 Coke. 

Gidley, William Selden, 1852—. 
souls. 

Goddard, Frederick Bartlett, 1834—. 
to emigrate and why. 

Grain, Francis Kneeland, 1859—. 
and launches. 

Griffith, John Quintin, 1860— 
in nursin 

Griggs, Sutton Elbert, 1872—. 
hand. 

Hale, George Consider, 1849—. 
world’s greatest fires. 

Hall, Albert Neely, 1883—. 

Hall, Charles Samuel, 1827—. 
of Samuel Holden Parsons. 

Harvey, James Clarence, 1859—. 

Healy, Patrick Joseph, 1872—. 
ersecution. 

Hoffman, William, 1884—. 
verse. 


The value of 


The soap 


The baronet 


A dicker in 
Where 
Gas engines 
Helps and hints 
The hindered 
History of the 


The boy craftsman. 
Life and letters 


In Bohemia. 
The Valerian 


Reform and nature 


’ Sims, John Green, jr, 1879—-. 
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Hofmann, Mary Christiana, 1884—. Games for 
everybody. 

Holloway, James Crawford, 1854—. 
and the word. 

Howe, Mrs Marcia Jerusha—. Much in little. 

Koch, Felix John, 1882—. Little journey to the 
Balkans. 

Lawrence, Charles, 1837—. History of tlie Phil- 
adelphia almshouses and hospitals. + 

— oo Miner, 1876 Astronomy note- 

OO 

Leonard, William Samuel, 1856—. 
shop tools and methods. 

Lind, John Wilhelm, 1861—. Handbook for 
carpet measurers, cutters and salesmen. 
Lyon, William Franklin, 1842—. In and out 

of Andersonville prison. 
Mc All, Reginald Ley, 1878—. Church singing. 
Moreland, Mary Leona—. Under His wings. 
Murray, Michael William, 1879—. Problems 
in woodworking. 
Peck, Paul Frederick, 1873—. 
of Pennsylvania. 

Powell, Henry Montefiore, 1867—. 
of corporations in New York. 
Powell, Richard Cheadle, 1882—and Hawley, 

William Everett, 1881 — Handbook of ta- 
bles for engineerin calculations. 
Rowbotham, Francis ee. Tales from 
Plutarch. 
Rush, Philip Augustus, 1860—. 


The spirit 


Machine- 


The government 


Taxation 


The teller’s 
tale. 

Sadtler, William Augustus, 1864 -. Under two 
captains. 

Scully, Everett Graham, 1870—. 
Robert E. Lee. 


The story of 


Elements of de- 
bating. 

Smith, Lida Lucinda, ‘Mrs R. H. Smith,” 

1851 —. Essays of cheer. 

Smith, Ruel Perley, 1869—. The rival campers. 

Smyth, Constantine Joseph, 1859—and Coad, 
William James, 1879—. A complete ab- 
stract of the statutes of Nebraska. 

Steiner, Harry Lee, 1865—. How tokeep farm 
accounts. 

Thompson, Arthur Ripley, 1872—. Shipwrecked 
in Greenland. 

Tobie, Willard Nathan, 1871—. 
Bible. 

— Gilbert Haven, 1874—. Laboratory 
and field exercises in physical geography. 

Underwood, Earl, 1870—. Representing Johr. 
Marshall & Co. 

Van Dusen, Wilmot Woodruff, 1854—. Blaz- 
ing the way. 

Wheat, Quincy Adams, 1843. 
road out of old ruts. 

White, William Alanson, 1870—, tr. and ed. of 
Dubois, Paul. The psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders. 

Wilson, Ulysses Grant, 1865—. 
bar questions and answers. 

Wright, Henry Collier, 1868 -- 
Cincinnati. 

Yost, Fielding Harris, 1871—. 
player and spectator. 


Our English 


Travel on an old 


Massachusetts 
Bossism in 


Football for 





wep 
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Specialization of Museums 


Suggestions by the curator of the Pitts-Rivers 
museum, Oxford 


Henry Balfour, in his recent address 
to the Anthropological institute of Great 
Britain, suggested a specialization of mu- 
seums much in accord with the views of 
Dr JohnS. Dillings with regard to public 
libraries: 

... Most of our present museums, 
whether large or small, could assist very 
materially in the advancement of an- 
thropological studies, even without in- 
creasing the demands upon space and 
funds. If, for instance, some of our 
local museums were to relinquish the 
idea of forming general ethnological 
collections, which are as a rule beyond 
their scope, and for these would substi- 
tute collections illustrating particular 
branches of the subject, special phases 
of ethnology, a great advance would, I 
think, have been made. The subject 
selected would necessarily be one pro- 
portioned to space available and the 
financial conditions of the institution. 
There is a wide range of subjects from 
which to choose, since all the phenom- 
ena which touch upon man’s life in the 
past and the present are available, any 
one of which is capable of furnishing 
material for educational and popular ex- 
hibits, as well as for research into the 
highways and byways of the science. 
A museum devoted, say, to illustrating 
well such a subject as The influence of 
environment upon man's physique and 
culture, would be teaching a very use- 
ful lesson in human bionomics. Man’s 
place in nature and the Antiquity of 
man are obvious subjects, which can be 
treated in extenso or very concisely, ac- 
cording to circumstances, but in either 
case in an educational manner. 

I might mention, further, a few of the 
many other subjects which almost cry 
out for proper treatment and develop- 
ment. The evolution and geographical 
distribution of special arts, industries, 
and their appliances, or of customs, 
might be illustrated by means of com- 
parative series; the early history of 
warfare or of the chase, by means of 
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examples of the weapons and other ap- 
pliances used for the purpose by savage 
and barbaric peoples. Or, again, the 
evolution of currency from its origin in 
mere barter, down to the development 
of a true coinage; early methods of 
navigation; the history of agriculture; 
the phylogeny of musical instruments; 
these are all subjects of interest to all, 
and capable of being well illustrated. 
Then, comparative series illustrating the 
development of weaving, metallurgy, 
and other such industries, would be 
eminently adapted for museums in the 
main centers of the present industries 
themselves, and the local familiarity 
with the technic of the crafts would be 
invaluable to the student and researcher 
in their comparative history and phy- 
logeny. The growth of realistic and 
decorative art from the earliest rudi- 
ments, including the evolution of pat- 
terns and the factors determining varia- 
tion, is a peculiarly fascinating study 
which has received a good deal of atten- 
tion, though as yet no museum has been 
devoted to this subject, excepting as an 
incidental feature. 

In investigating these and all other 
manifestations of human enterprise, one 
is carried far behind the scenes in the 
workings of the human mind, and I can 
not but think that anthropology would 
gain enormously, both in popular esti- 
mation and in scientific results, if a 
number of our museums would take up 
special branches of the science of a 
more or less comprehensive nature ac- 
cording to the availablespace and funds, 
but, in all cases, with the definite inten- 
tion of rendering their collections as 
complete as possible within the im- 
posed limits. Far more benefits would 
accrue to anthropology from such in- 
dividualization amongst museums, than 
could possibly be derived from what I 
must describe as the wearing monotony 
of geographical groups on a small scale, 
which is at present the prevailing sys- 
tem of classification, varied locally with 
no arrangement at all, or, perhaps, what 
is even worse, one based upon a system 
of grouping together specimens given 
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by a particular benefactor, however mis- 
eellaneous they may be. 

By taking up in a thorough and ex- 
haustive manner special lines, each of 
these museums would acquire a really 
attractive individuality, gaining greatly 
in prestige thereby, and the collections 
would develop into connected series 
which would teach something definite, 
and attract both the public and the ex- 
pert, and last but not least, the bene- 
factor. The museum would become 
the focusing point, as it were, for the 
subject which it was developing; ma- 
terial suited to the special character of 
the institution would alone be retained, 
and take the place.of the unconnected 
miscellanea which the museums are now 
apt to accept—leading so frequently to 
a mere jumble of exhibits. Every in- 
coming specimen would have a definite 
importance and an appropriate place in 
the series. Students would soon get to 
know where the collections illustrating 
particular subjects were to be found, 
and the infinite labor and the expense 
involved in hunting for particular ob- 
jects among the museums would be 
greatly lessened. ONE INTERESTED. 


Work with Children 
A meeting at Hartford, Conn. 


Dear EDITOR: 

You ask for an account of our meet- 
ing on work with children. The way 
that it “growed” was this: In the sum- 
mer when Miss Moore of Pratt institute 
was here, she said that we ought to have 
a meeting of children’s librarians and 
show them our boys’ and girls’ room. I 
told her that I did not see who had any 
authority to call such a meeting, as there 
was, so far as we then knew, no chair- 
man of the children’s section, and I was 
sure that I had no right to send out in- 
vitations in my own name. The next 
day, however, it came to me that the 
Connecticut public library committee, 
which has for several years held neigh- 
borhood meetings (we don’t call them 
institutes) in different parts of the state, 
could take charge of this, and we issued 
a circular at once inviting neighboring li- 
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brarians, giving the topics for discussion. 

I set the time of meeting for October 
3. and 4, with the hope that I might catch 
some of the children’s librarians on their 
way from the Adirondacks, but they were 
too busy to take extra time, and we had 
only six from outside the state-—Miss 
Jordan from Boston, Miss Fuller from 
Springfield and her assistant, Miss Ross, 
Mrs Root from Providence and her as- 
sistant, Miss Tourtellot, and Miss Gilli- 
gan of Holyoke. The attendance from 
Connecticut was much larger than we ex- 
pected, nearly 60 in fact, including sev- 
eral men, at least two of them trustees. 

Mr Hine, the chairman of the com- 
mittee and also secretary of the board 
of education, presided at the first ses- 
sion, which was entirely given up to the 
relation between libraries and schools. 
The guests from outside the state in- 
troduced the subject, and the Connecti- 
cut librarians followed. So much has 
been said about the uselessness of a li- 
brary meeting to small libraries that I 
determined they should have their in- 
nings in this one, and had more pleasure 
than I can express in finding how re- 
sponsive all the librarians were and how 
willing to take their part in what was 
largely an experience meeting. We 
had a table of new books for children 
on exhibition, and another for grown- 
ups, for the benefit of the librarians who 
live at a distance from large shops. 

In the afternoon we had a talk on how 
to prevent thefts and mutijations, led 
by Mrs Root of Providence. Our refer- 
ence room assistant, Miss Griswold, 
showed some of her cut and mounted 
pictures, and told how a small library 
can collect and keep them with very 
little expense, and the librarians present 
who circulate them, gave an account of 
their methods. Mrs Johnson, our vis- 
itor and inspector, showed some of her 
traveling collections of pictures, and 
had some from Doubleday’s Master- 
pieces and Smith's Venice on the walls. 
Later I introduced the subject of picture 
books and yellow journals with a de- 
scription of the exhibit at Lake Placid, 
and showed some of the illustrated 
books and “easy books” which we have 
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on our shelves. By this time it was 
nearly four o’clock, our room was open 
for work (the school-day hours are 3.30 
to 6.30) and the librarians had a chance 
to see our children. Then all who had 
time came over to my office for a cup of 
tea and a chat before going home. 
Most of them did not stay in town over 
night, but some were near enough to re- 
main or come in for the evening, when 
we had a very simple little party in the 
same rooms where the meeting had been. 
They are very pleasant, large and low, 
and used by clubs and committees. We 
made them as festive as we could at 
short notice with rugs and brasses, and 
played old-fashioned games, Dr Rusby, 
A trip to Paris and The yankee peddler, 
in the last two of which you stop in the 
middle of a story and look at somebody 
who has to read whatever is printed on 
the card nearest her hand. 

The next morning some of the visitors 
had time for seeing Hartford by auto- 
mobile before the last session, which 
was on book buying and book choosing, 
story hours and book talks. We had a 
question box, too, and a good many 
views exchanged on the subject of Sun- 
day schools. 

Everybody says that the meeting wasa 
success, and the reason was, I think, that 
we kept to our subject, had plenty of 
time, and did not try to do too much. 
Then so many of the librarians present 
have met each other in the Connecticut 
library association that they were not 
afraid to talk. We had absolutely no 
formalities, no papers and no reports, 
and gave our whole attention to the 
subject in hand. We know each other 
so well that it was very easy to call al- 
most everybody in the rooms by name 
and ask point blank for an account of 
what had been done in his or her li- 
brary. 

The librarians enjoyed looking at our 
picture bulletins, the pictures which 
were the gift of the Albany and Pitts- 
burg schools and one of the clubs here, 
and our other decorations, including a 
totem pole from the Alaska trip. We 
have had a gift of two trunks of curiosi- 
ties that were brought from various 


countries 30 or 40 years ago (the old 
games came out of them) and always 
have some of them on the mantlepieces, 
besides wooden shoes, a nodding Japa- 
nese god, and other things that used to 
delight me when I was a child. 

The criticism that I make on chil- 
dren’s rooms is that they are not homey 
enough. Big Francis I mantlepieces, 
mission chairs and tables, pictures hung 
too high and too classic statutes or re- 
liefs, are not half as good to live with 
as the kind of things that children used 
to look at with awe and wonder because 
they had really come from across the sea. 

The children who come to us need 
the atmosphere of the kind of home, 
more or less old-fashioned if you will, 
that they have never seen because their 
fathers and mothers did not have it. 
One of the little boys in a public school 
here, when asked what the first thing 
was that the Pilgrims did after landing, 
answered, Hunted a rent, and the tene- 
ment-house dweller is usually hunting 
one about once a year. This house 
where our room is, is more than a hun- 
dred years old, with thick walls and long 
French windows. We have a mega- 
lethoscope that has been lent to us for 
the summer, and put in one illuminated 
view of Italy or Switzerland every day. 
If people would lend Swiss cottages, or 
wooden shoes, or whatever they have 
that is interesting and not too fragile, 
they would give children’s rooms a 
pleasant and interesting atmosphere. 

Yours sincerely, 
CaROLInE M. HEwIns. 


A woman who was called upon to 
write a paper at a suburban current 
topics club on Victor Hugo, went to the 
Carnegie library erected there, and col- 
lated her facts from a number of ency- 
clopedias. When she had finished, hav- 
ing a quarter inch of space at the end 
of her paper, she thought she would add 
something original, and wrote: What- 
ever we and succeeding generations may 
think of Victor Hugo, we must agree on 
one thing, that he wrote good English. 
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American Library Association 
Proceedings of the Executive board of the 
A. L. A. at Lake Placid 


Committee appointments 


International relations: E. C. Rich- 
ardson, chairman; Cyrus Adler, W. C. 
Lane, Herbert Putnam, J. C. Billings. 

Public documents: A. R. Hasse, chair- 
man; J. Brigham, W. E. Henry, J. P. 
Kennedy, T. W. Koch, H. H. Langton, 
Charles McCarthy, T. M. Owen, George 
W. Scott, Mary L. Sutliff, R. H. Whitten. 

Publicity: J. C. Dana, chairman; S. H. 
Ranck, J. G. Moulton. 

Library training: Mary W. Plummer, 
chairman; H. H. Legler, J. C. Dana, 
Alice G. Chandler,’ A. S. Root, Grace 
D. Rose, Isabel E. Lord, Eleanor Roper. 


Place of meeting 


The annual meeting for 1906 was 
fixed for June 30-July 6 at Narragan- 
sett Pier, R.I. This was in acceptance 
of an invitation from the Rhode Island 
library association, seconded by the 
Rhode Island school commissioner. 

A. L. A. booklist 
Budget for 1905 and 1906 

The following estimate of expendi- 
tures for the current year, based on the 
income of $2950 and submitted by the 
finance committee was approved by the 
Executive board. 





PIOCRR CIOS 0650 aleoeGe diese aes $1300 
- Stenographer for conference... 150 
PE SHMNNOMD: 05 Scio Se sca 6 sie 8s. s 150 
SECIStaly & Balaly.. 260.5505 .5. 250 
Expenses at the conference and 
of the secretary’s office, post- 
ARE; PHIAENG, CCCs oo: avcnee's 450 
Treasurer's office and traveling 
PXUGRNOR «5 <olscee eas s4 e's 175 
Committee on book buying. ... 200 
Other committees, sections and 
HUGNAORNOUG o0.0555-55 6s d0ace'e 275 
Malis Gag aeavion se eonnaeeese $2950 


Proceedings of the council 

The State libraries section and the 
State library commissions section were 
formally discontinued, the work to be 
carried on by the National association 
of state libraries, and the League of li- 
brary commissions. 

A report was accepted from the com- 
mittee on permanent headquarters with 
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the recommendations that upon the 
certainty of available funds to provide 
the experiment for not less than one 
year, the board shall establish head- 
quarters (for the present at New York 
city) and provide maintenance for the 
period and within the limitations justi- 
fied by such available funds. After dis- 
cussion of this recommendation, it was 
voted by the council that the Executive 
board be directed to confer at once with 
the committee on permanent headquar- 
ters and agree upon a definite plan for 
organization and control of the pro- 
posed headquarters, and that the Ex- 
ecutive board be given authority to pro- 
ceed when such plan has been secured. 
J. 1. Wyer Jr, Sec. 


&: 4. A. Publishing Board 
Recent meetings 


The A. L. A. publishing board held a 
meeting at Lake Placid during library 
week and then held adjourned sessions 
at the office in Boston. 

The members for the year 1905-06 
are W. C. Lane, C. C. Soule, Melvil 
Dewey, H. E. Legler, and Electra C. 
Doren. Mr Legler and Miss Doren 
were appointed at Portland to take the 
places of Mr Fletcher and Mr Wellman, 
whose terms of service had expired. The 
board was organized with Mr Lane as 
chairman and Mr Soule as treasurer, 
while Nina E. Browne was reappointed 
secretary. 

The following resolution was passed 
on the retirement of Mr Fletcher: 

On the withdrawal of Mr Fletcher from the 
Publishing board of the A. L. A. his fellow 
members on the board desire to record their 
grateful appreciation of the service which he has 
rendered to the association and to librarians. A 
member of the board from its first establishment 
in 1886 and its chairman for 12 years, Mr Fletcher 
has always given to the problems that have 
come before us careful attention and a generous 
share of personal labor. Our undertakings have 
always received his sympathetic support. As the 
editor of the 4. Z. A. index and as one of the 
largest contributors of material thereto, his bib- 
liographical work has added to the reputation 
and to the value of the board’s publications, and 
we take pleasure in recalling his long and hope- 
ful advocacy of the issue of a periodical re dli- 
cation as the organ of the board and of the A. 
L. A., a publication which it was the last act of 
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the board under his chairmanship to lay the 
foundation for in a modest way by the issue of 
the A. L. A. booklist. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive board of the A 
L. A. the A. L. A. booklist will be sent 
free to all members of the A. L. A. be- 
ginning with the October number. Its 
scope will be enlarged and, beside the 
current buying lists for small libraries 
and for larger libraries, it will contain 
official news and announcements of the 
A. L. A. and of its committees and af- 
filiated organizations, including the bul- 
letins of the committee on book buying 
and information regarding the publica- 
tions of the A. L. A. publishing board. 
It will also contain, from time to time, 
select bibliographies and special refer- 
ence lists. These will be reprinted sepa- 
rately and sold to libraries for distribu- 
tion at cost of paper and press work. 
Orders should be sent promptly. In 
the October number will be given a 
selected list of books on political econ- 
omy, prepared and annotated by T. S. 
Adams, assistant professor of political 
economy in the University of Wisconsin. 
The price of the reprints of this list is 
5 cents for single copies, or $1.25 per 
100 if ordered in lots of 50. 

The board expects to continue the 
Annotated titles of books on English 
and American history in annual form, 
provided a sufficient number of sub- 
scriptions are received in advance; these 
titles will also be issued on cards as 
heretofore. Price $2 for each year. 

Printed catalog cards for Reed’s Mod- 
ern eloquence, I5v., are to be issued 
within the next two months. Only a 
limited number of sets will be printed, 
and librarians wishing these cards are 
asked to send an early order. 

The revision of the A. L. A. list of 
subject headings is under consideration. 
Librarians and catalogers are specially 
asked to send to the Publishing board 
criticisms of the present list and sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 


Strike out along some unswerving 
line of worthy endeavor and keep go- 
ing without thought of turning back. 


Membership of the A. L. A. Classified 
as to States and Occupations 


North Atlantic division: Members 
lS SA rere re 14 
New Hampshire............ 13 
VETMIONE 5.6555 5608 3 63:8 13 
Massachusetts............... 210 
Rhode Island............... 21 
CONMCCHEOE..... 6.0.0 bce cece 44 
PCW WANE <5 seccnseesescae 259 
UV OIE o.oo /s 50:00 wos 49 
Pennsylvania...... ......... 108 
cme: 731 
South Atlantic division: 
DPEIRATR § cixsins sane bh ecbeces I 
DIGIMIONU Sos 5.:cisieioie ds00 Gores 12 
District of Columbia......... 99 
WMP hE soo 555 ss ca 'sereee's 5 
West Virginia .............. 2 
North Carolina.............. 3 
South Carolina... .....issee- I 
ROMMEL 65 ars it'slo s 50 2 a ores 7 
PMER Secu Ss tien eb a Awe I 
ao 131 
South Central division: 
MMR vo io ns 55:00 0 54 0'sa 5.09 7 
pS ee ee ae ee oe 9 
LO Ree err oe 2 
DIME EOMEUIIL 555 3550, )0s5 oles dt 5 ro) 
OE ere 2 
BEB ee 6 ks cca baw cases oe II 
Ne ae ee oO 
rn 2 
Indian Territory............. fo) 
ar 33 
North Central division: 
TORS ae ee ee 77 
LA ECE eS ee 31 
NESBA Sh sis os 0s de eee es 99 
MIN BAN. 5% 0 6s cclccroseeics 43 
WV EEOOUBIN 6 ooo once cee ca es 44 
MINNCBOG 5 oi.0's ose tiv cceee 26 
MUNA ra ooo a il ow e's ia esse Sa 34 
RSE Bion 5 sic oo ba Scns oa om 56 
North Dakota 0... 260006600 3 
South Dakota... sc eccc cca 2 
PUCIIRERANS cio. oo 00.50.3605.0%98 16 
6 ee ee 18 
— 449 
Western division: 
WAIN ANN le kis vo ae sees bie 7 
DY PANN io'o.4 sho. 53010 wiwinis.e.¥ @ fe) 
TUPI oo acs oie ni 5.00 obs Gules 10 
New Mexico...............- fe) 
TS ale pepe anh a fe) 
SOMA Fs Sigh ehags dew Suibelee I 
TOW AGAS oars hiss decsnew soos fe) 
MEO he fot ns Sha ec ae wom 3 
WASHINGTON, oi. coe osu ose 25 
WOFER ONY sees Gries cays 23 
RUARIOTNUND 5.5 oie s/w in i0.0'5:5 ocinide las 56 
ae 125 


Total United States 1469 














An Increased Membership in the A. L. A. 


Foreign countries: 


MES 2.62. sic sna ceases ¥ 
SS en, een rae I 
SINR s ccs ce ssehetexees 18 
AEE scGe daeinecoencts I 
PO Se cine (oatiresé oh¥ I 
os ae eS eee 2 
Hawaiian Islands.........:.. I 
iE eer rere 2 
SD eee Syren I 
THEW DORINNG 2... occ ccee I 
MEIIOR So ois cinb 9 6's. 0 5'5ies I 

ns 31 

1500 
Librarians and assistants........ 1153 
Uo rr 66 
oo ere rere 34 
Publishers and booksellers....... 32 
Members of state commissions... 20 
Training schools........ Sesine as ors I 
Honorary members.............. 8 

Those not connected with library 
WINE ett Shsigs oak ania ss 1 
— 1500 


An Increased Membership in the 
L. a 


Why should I jointhe A. L.A.? The 
question is self-answered. Broadly 
stated it is because it is your duty, as 
surely it should be your pleasure, to give 
that much of encouragement to the 
strong body of tireless, unpaid enthusi- 
asts whose efforts have raised your vo- 
cation to the dignity of a profession. 
Consider for a moment. 

You are holding some position in a 
library—be it important or be it sub- 
ordinate. If you are attending to its 
duties with enthusiasm and earnestness, 
the vista of future and larger fields of 
usefulness opens before you. A com- 
paratively small body of your fellow 
workers is supplying the very meagre 
funds which we now have to prosecute 
this work, rendering your present posi- 
tion possible. It is a fair statement that 
go per cent of those now engaged in 
library work owe their position to the 
atmosphere which the American library 
association has created. There is not 
an action of the association for the bet- 
terment of conditions which is not felt 
by every worker, humble though his 
position may be. Are you willing to 

*From an address by E. C. zo & 


Ways and Means committee of the A. 
various library associations. 





chairman of the 
A., before the 
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accept this result and refuse to be a 
sharer in its responsibilities? Are you 
willing that your associates shall bear 
the entire burden of responsibility and 
expense? We ask you only for $2 a 
year—a small sum indeed when com- 
pared with the benefits you receive. 
You surely must see that the influence 
of an educational association is meas- 
ured by its membership. Over 100,000 
persons in the United States are con- 
nected with library work. Not much 
over one per cent of this number is re- 
presented in the ranks of an association 
whose work is national. Our work is as 
important to the welfare of our country 
as is that of the public school. Let such 
fact guide your decision. You are of a 
profession of the greatest importance to 
our body politic—will you lend your 
assistance to those painstaking fellow 
workers who have for years been work- 
ing for you? 
Training for Business 
This is the title of a bulletin issued at 
the main building of the Free public li- 
brary of Camden, N. J. It is the first of 
a series of bulletins designed by Libra- 
rian Ketler to cover all the trades and 
professions,-and reads as follows: 
Handwriting 
See the book, Theory and practice of hand- 
writing, by John Jackson. It gives forms of let- 
ters and directions for studying. 
Shorthand 
See Isaac Pitman’s Complete phonographic in- 
structor, or the books on other systems by Du- 
ran Kimball, J. E. Munson, or Torrey Bates. 
Typewriting 
An excellent book, giving examples of actual 
correspondence, is O. R. Palmer's Typewriting 
and business correspondence. 
Advertising 
A comprehensive and practical book is N. C. 
Fowler's Building business. Other books on this 
subject will be added to the library shortly. 
Bookkeeping 
Among the several useful books in the library 
are J. H. Goodwin’s Improved bookkeeping and 
business manual, A. L. Gilbert's Modern busi- 
ness bookkeeping, Moore’s Accounting and 
business practice, Manson Seavy’s Practical 
business bookkeeping by double entry, George 
Soule’s New science and practice of accounts, 
Keister’s sc elem accounting and auditing, 
Dean’s Bookkeeping for retail stores, and Ar- 
nold’s complete cost-keeper. 
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Library Week at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
New York library association was held 
at Lake Placid club in the Adirondacks, 
Sept. 23-Oct. 2, 1905. The attendance 
was unusually large, owing in part to 
the meeting at the same time and place 
of the A. L. A. executive board, Council 
and Publishing board, and the organiz- 
ing committee of the American library 
institute, and in part to the fact that 
many persons who were unable to attend 
the Portland conference came to Lake 
Placid instead. The total attendance 
was 211, representing 16 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada and Norway. 

The first session was held Monday 
evening, September 25, the president, 
W. R. Eastman, in the chair. There 
were 165 persons present. Mr East- 
man spoke of the tendency of librarians 
to get together—the “homing instinct” 
which brought this gathering to Lake 
Placid each autumn—and of the growth 
of the association, and referred to those 
who were missed from the conference, 
especially John E. Brandegee, whose 
presence had always been so helpful. 
He introduced Mr Dewey, who cor- 
dially welcomed the association to Lake 
Placid. Mr Dewey said that nothing 
had broadened and deepened like the 
library movement, and prophesied a 
greater broadening in years to come. 

The president’s address, which fol- 
lowed, was on the 


Public library as a public service, 


‘of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” in this respect differing essen- 
tially from the old collections of books 
for scholars. 

A public library should be established 
by popular action. No community is 
so small or poor that it can not have its 
own books for common use if the peo- 
ple can be brought to see the truth that 
they can not afford not to have them. 
Schools cost less than roads and bridges 
and yet do more to enrich the town. Li- 
braries costing less than schools reach a 
much greater number and may accom- 
plish still more valuable results in pro- 
moting general intelligence. If roads 


Libraries 


are essential to the town life, so much 
more are schools and libraries. 

The library founded by the people 
should be managed by the people. 
Funds that are privately furnished are 
very jealously guarded and the people 
do not appreciate them. The library 
controlled by a few lacks public sym- 
pathy and fails to create a sense of com- 
mon ownership which is a very valuable 
asset. Such control may be the best 
thing under peculiar conditions for a 
time; but it is a mistake to use our best 
skill ine devising means to keep the li- 
brary out of the people’s hands. If they 
are not to be trusted it would be better 
to bend our energies to making them 
worthy of trust. We trust the people 
for civic government and in spite of 
some desperate experiences we shall 
continue to do so. We trust them for 
schools and have good schools in spite 
of threatening politics. We can safely 
do as much with our libraries. The 
private free library is not so strong as 
it might be, does not reach so far, is not 
rooted so deepasif it were the people’s 
own. At present many of our larger 
and older city libraries, even when sup- 
ported largely by the city, are controlled 
by trustees of private endowments, creat- 
ing an impression that, after all, the li- 
brary is a public charity. In time it will 
be recognized that public institutions, 
like city bonds, are safest because the 
faith of the city is pledged on their be- 
half. 

The purpose of the public library is 
to serve the people. There is no class 
that does not have a valid claim on its 
resources and facilities. Many things 
in our library economy will be influenced 
by the underlying idea that the public 
advantage is the supreme law. This 
will determine our personal attitude 
toward our work. If this lacks heart 
the defect is fatal. Is pay or service 
uppermost in our thoughts? Perhaps 
once we thought of the library as a 
good chance for us. Have we learned 
to think of it as the best chance for 
other people and of our great privilege 
in working to make it so? To quote 
from a recent editorial in a city news- 
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paper: A public library is a much larger 


consideration than any person or per- 


sons... . No city can afford to allow 
its library to degenerate. Public atten- 
tion should be constantly fixed upon it, 
its conduct and progress. . . . Libraries 
get into politics sometimes. People 
who evidently have lost their way are 
seenas library attendants in other cities, 
and librarianships have been made po- 
litical plunder. Alas for the libraries! 
Alas for the librarian concerning whose 
relations that word “plunder” can be 
used with any semblance of truth. 
Details of service will be tried by the 
test of public advantage. The selection 
of books and their arrangement to catch 
the public eye will be determined by 
this consideration. In this spirit our 
very catalog becomes human and re- 
‘sponsive, not to be judged by rules but 
by fitness. Our hand will be on the 
pulse of the reading people. Hours of 
opening and furnishings will be de- 
signed to make the public happy and 
comfortable in their own place. The 
attendants will be gracious and person- 
ally pleasing. The library will serve 


everybody—the individual, the family, 


the school, the farm, the factory, the 
pulpit and the pew,and especially it will 
serve the civic life. 

Library enlargement will not come 
by argument, by political devices, laws 


‘or appropriations, but most surely by 


the way of better service which will 
persuade the people. The right line of 
effort will be seen by us when we have 
fully grasped the spirit of service and 
are devoting all our skill and all our 
energies to give the best that is in us to 
the people whom we serve. 

Mr Eastman, speaking for the joint 
committee on institutes, reported that 
a copy of the report on institutes had 
been sent to the New York state com- 
missioner of education, and that in a 
personal conference the question of 
combining library institutes with teach- 


ers’ institutes had been fully discussed. 


As a reorganization of the latter is con- 
templated the matter was necessarily 
deft undecided. 

Dr Canfield then read the report of 


the standing committee on institutes. 
The committee, failing to secure coép- 
eration with the state department of 
education, had carried out the institutes 
as in previous years, relying upon vol- 
unteer service and aid furnished by the 
State library and drawing upon the treas- 
ury of the association for necessary ex- 
penses. Eight institutes had been held, 
from April 25 to May 18. A marked im- 
provement in nearly every detail over 
the institutes of last year was notice- 
able and gratifying. The libraries rep- 
resented not only increased from 80 to 
93, but more small libraries were repre- 
sented. The average representation 
from each library was increased, the 
total attendance at day sessions rose 
from 258 to 341, and at evening sessions 
from 690 to 955. Four institutes had 
the advantage of meeting in new library 
buildings, at Syracuse, Watertown, Bing- 
hamton and Utica. Topics discussed 
were general, rather than concerned 
with detail work. They comprised the 
local library situation, the A. L. A. cata- 
log and its uses, book lists, the public 
library and the school and what each 
may do for the other, economies in buy- 
ing books and on other lines, books for 
homes remote from the library. At 
nearly every institute special books 
were criticised and the books of 1904 
reviewed. The committee made grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the services of 
those representatives of the State library 
who gave the time and effort without 
which the institutes could not have been 
conducted. W. R. Eastman and Co- 
rinne Bacon of the State library, A. L. 
Peck, M. E. Hazeltine, Isabel E. Lord, 
W. I. Bullock, and the chairman of the 
committee were the ones who carried 
the burden of the season’s work. While 
the library district clubs have not ac- 
complished what was hoped from them 
they are still an important factor and 
should be developed. The committee 
still believes that the state should, and 
eventually will, undertake this institute 
service. For the coming year it pro- 
posed a change in methods of work, in 
order to reach the smaller libraries. In- 
stead of a two-day institute it would 
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hold a single afternoon conference or 
round table, with slight expense to 
those attending, and no evening meet- 
ing unless called for and undertaken by 
the directing library. The committee 
asked that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject 
and report at a later session. 

Henry E. Legler, secretary of the 
Wisconsin free library commission, 
spoke for the visitors from outside and 
brought greeting and good will from 
other states. After a brief forecast of 
the program for the week and letters 
and greetings from Dr Lyman Abbott, 


Dr Steenberg and others, the session . 


adjourned. 

An afternoon session was called on 
Tuesday at 2.45 p. m. in order to hear 
Dr Canfield and Mr Cutter, who were 
obliged to leave that evening. 

Dr Canfield delivered a fine address on 


The service of the library in making new Amer- 
icans 

He said in part: Unless this country 
can digest and assimilate its immigrants, 
there will soon be a sick man of the 
West. It is worth while to make Amer- 
icans of them, for the talk about them 
as ‘‘scums of the earth” is false and futile. 
It takes courage and persistence to take 
one’s chances in a foreign land. A 
large part of our native population has 
been migratory. More than 1,000,000 
have emigrated from Illinois, nearly as 
many from Pennsylvania, and 1,300,000 
from New York. We think that immi- 
gration is evidence for distrust and 
avoidance, but immigrants are not nec- 
essarily undesirable accessions. Boston 
has 197,000 foreign-born inhabitants, in- 
cluding 15,000 from Russia and 13,000 
from Italy. Buffalo has 104,000; Chi- 
cago 567,000; Philadelphia 295,300, and 
New York 1,270,000. They are 35 per 
cent of Boston’s population, 32 of Phil- 
adelphia’s 35 of Buffalo’s, 37 of New 
York’s, 41% of.Greater New York’s, 
and 62 of the Eighth assembly district. 
How can we give them an understand- 
ing of their new life? In the church, 
they have their own ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. In the neighborhood, the 


same conditions exist. In night schools 
and public schools they ought to be in- 
structed in language, but these schools 
should not be in foreign languages. 
The least that we can ask is that they 
should speak and understand English, 
but they often can not read it easily. 
In the public libraries, we should use 
the same means for attracting them as 
for our own people, giving them the 
classics in their own languages, re- 
membering what we owe to the artistic 
sense of Italians, the thrift and frugality 
of Germans, the patience and good 
family life of Jews. There should be 
good translations of elementary text- 
books in civics from English into other 
languages. 

Records of library circulation show 
the eagerness with which immigrants 
reach out for knowledge, and that it is 
not the “ignorant foreigners” who make 
the demand for current fiction. Hav- 
ing secured them as patrons, the public 
library ministers to their needs. They 
are factors of our future civilization, 
and we must not weaken their desire 
for knowledge, restrict their freedom, 
minimize their intelligence or ignore 
our common interests, but must see 
that they are developed in every citizen 
that each and all may be at his best. 
Remember that a great electrician, the 
giver of many libraries, and the presi- 
dent of a great university were all 
poor immigrants. With what they 
have done in sight, we should not losea 
single man in the process of transmu- 
tation, until every citizen is a blessing, 
receiving service and returning reward. 
The incentive first felt in the public 
school must be quickened in the public 
library. 

Mr Bostwick’s paper on 


Books in foreign languages 


was read by Miss Lord. The circula- 
tion of foreign books by a library Mr 
Bostwick divided into twoclasses, books 
that are taken out by foreigners to read. 
in their own languages, and books that 
are read, generally by English-speaking 
readers, distinctively as works in foreign 
tongues, either educationally or recre- 
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atively. Books felating to American 
history, civics, etc., written in or trans- 
lated into other languages, are few and 
more are needed. The New York pub- 
lic library has for circulation 39,000 
books in foreign languages, and last 
year their circulation was 140,719. The 
Brooklyn public library has 24,573 for- 
eign books. The Public library of Pas- 
saic, N. J.,has made aspecialty of meet- 
ing this demand, and during the first 
six months of this year its 700 foreign 
books in 11 languages had a circulation 
of ¢720. The public library should 
meet the demand in thisdirection. Pro- 
viding our foreign-born citizens with 
books in their native languages may not 
directly promote their Americanization, 
but it makes better citizens of them, for 
by giving them books that they are able 
to read the library broadens their lives 
and helps to keep alive their respect 
and love for their home land. 

An experiment recently made in one 
branch of the New York public library 
was described by E. W. Gaillard. All 
the educated Bohemians of the neigh- 
borhood were gathered together and the 
purpose and use of the public library 
explained to them. They organized an 
association which is raising funds for 
the purchase of books in their own lan- 
guage, to be presented to the New York 
public library. A book committee will 
purchase the books and a Bohemian li- 
brarian will be in charge of them. Other 
nationalities are to be provided for in 
the same way. 

Discussion followed on the use of 
foreign books and the need of books 
on American history and civics and 
American life to give to foreign-born 
readers. Mr Bowker, Miss Lord, Mr 
Carr, Miss Van Valkenburgh, Miss Rose, 
Mr Anderson, Miss Avery and Miss Coit 
took part. It was suggested that the 
League for political education or the 
patriotic societies might be interested 
in the question. 


Interlibrary loan system 


William P. Cutter of Northampton 
Mass., then explained the interlibrary 
loan system of the Forbes library. This 
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library, which has a large book fund, 
with a scanty income for maintenance, 
is already overstocked. It not only 
permits but urges other libraries to bor- 
row from its large store of books and 
its remarkably complete and valuable 
collections of pictures and music. It 
has no catalog from which titles can be 
selected, but it contains everything in 
the A. L. A. catalog and the Newark 
fiction list. The library will loan any- 
thing except recent English fiction, re- 
cent juvenile books, and the commoner 
reference books, the borrowing library 
agreeing to pay transportation, to return 
immediately any item wanted by an in- 
habitant of Northampton, and to make 
good any damages. The system is help- 
ful to schools. There is a great future 
for interlibrary loans, but the free distri- 
bution of library books is necessary for 
complete success. Legislation should 
be urged. Hagerstown, Md., has a li- 
brary delivery wagon. A wagon which 
could be placed outside of factories at 
closing time would supply workmen 
who can not visit the library. Small li- 
braries should not spend money on ex- 
pensive books but should borrow them 
from other libraries. 

On Wednesday evening the session 
opened by the introduction of Mr Hill, 

resident of the A. L. A., who made a 

rief address. Mr Hill spoke of the 
A. L. A. conference at Lake Placid in 
1894, when the attendance was 204, be- 
ing less than that at the present meet- 
ing. He referred to the Portland meet- 
ing, which he had opposed at first, but 
now felt to bea great success, and made 
three important announcements con- 
cerning the A. L. A. A committee on 
publicity had been appointed, J. C. 
Dana chairman. The headquarters 
committee had practically provided for 
permanent headquarters. The institute 
committee had organized the American 
library institute. 


Book selection 


Caroline H. Garland of the Dover 
(N. H.) public library, and editor of the 
A. L. A. booklist, read an interesting 
paper on Some recent books, and why, 
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confining herself to fiction. The books 
discussed were classed as 1) what we 
know we want; 2) what we know we 
don’t want; 3) what we are doubtful 
about, in buying for a library with lim- 
ited funds. With the books that need 
not be bought were The clansman, by 
Dixon; Pam, by the Baroness von Hut- 
ten; Herrick’s Memoirs of an American 
citizen, and The game, by Jack London. 
Those listed as doubtful were The gam- 
bler, by Thurston; Tracey’s Great mo- 
gul; David Ransom’s watch, by Pansy; 
Phillpotts’ The secret woman; Hewlett’s 
Fool errant, and Miss Bellard’s inspira- 
tion, by Howells. The stories com- 
mended were Rose o’ the river, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin; Peter’s mother, by 
Mrs H. De la Pasture; At the sign of 
the fox, by the author of The garden of 
a commuter’s wife; The flight of Geor- 
giana, by R. N. Stephens; Partners of 
the tide, by J. C. Lincoln, and The little 
hills, by N. H. Banks. 

As others see us, a review of peri- 
odical comment and criticism in the 
popular periodicals of the last three 
years, from a list furnished by Miss 
Hazeltine and edited by Emily S. Coit, 
was read by Miss Coit. The compila- 
tion was suggested by the editorial en- 
titled Libraries for men, in the /nde- 
pendent for June 15, 1905. The review 
was preceded by a paper upon news- 
paper criticism of libraries, by F. J. 
Shepard of the Buffalo public library, 
who was not disposed to consider the 
criticism that finds its way into the daily 
press as of serious moment to the libra- 
rian, though sometimes suggestive. The 
articles upon library work that have ap- 
peared in the popular magazines show 
that the public is really getting a fairly 
correct understanding of the purpose 
and methods of library work today. 
The necessity of suitably housing the li- 
brary, the value of the various special li- 
braries, and especially the many phases 
of library work—traveling libraries, rural 
libraries, co6peration of libraries and 
schools, books for the blind, even the 
possibilities of extended and enlarged 
library service-—have all been discussed 
in a fair and comprehensive way in peri- 


odical literature. The principal criti- 
cisms aimed at library management 
have to do with the supposed failure of 
the library to meet the needs of its com- 
munity, and the large preponderance of 
fiction in circulation. Articles upon li- 
brary work by librarians themselves 
have been so well received and so fav- 
orably noticed as to suggest that further 
effort in this direction would be well 
worth while. The review was supple- 
mented by Miss Haines, who contrib- 
uted further clippings and showed the 
value of outside criticism and sugges- 
tion. 

Frank H. Severance, secretary of the 
Buffalo historical society, spoke on 
What the library of a local historical 
society should be. He reviewed the 
historical institutions in New York state, 
ranging from the old and well-estab- 
lished organizations to informal asso- 
ciations of pioneer descendants and 
others interested in localannals. Their 
libraries vary correspondingly in char- 
acter. The collections of small soci- 
eties may well be housed in the village 
school. In larger communities an al- 
cove or room in the village library may 
be devoted to the local historical col- 
lection of relics and books. The work 
of the Buffalo historical society was 
described as illustrating the work of a 
larger association. The library should 
contain the books, periodical literature, 
maps and pictures relating to the his- 
tory of the region in which it is located. 
It should also include the essential rec- 
ords of the most significant contempo- 
rary events and genera! movements, 
social, industrial or otherwise, of the 
region. The gathering of material is 
not enough. The people should be in- 
vited to use it. The school children in 
theirstudy of history should be brought 
to it. Teachers should be made to 
know it as a source of help. It should 
aid study clubs, lawyers, professional 
men. Lastly, in its formation and use, 
the relation of local history to the gen- 
eral history of the country should be 
kept in view. Only by so doing can 
the study of the history of a region 
justify itself in the broader and clearer 
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outlook which makes for culture and 
good citizenship. 

Discussion followed on What a library 
can do to arouse an interest in local 
history. 

Walter H. Briggs of the Brooklyn 
public library spoke of the need of 
greater codperation between the public 
library and the historical society in a 
town. Historical societies are often 
exclusive, and object to aiding those 
who are not members. It would be 
wise for the public library to pay the 
price of a few subscriptions to secure 
the privilege of referring readers to the 
historical society. Where there is no lo- 
cal historical society the library should 
collect everything relating to local his- 
tory. Church manuals, etc.,are valuable. 
It should endeavor to get information 
from the older people and preserve it, 
and should encourage the young peo- 
ple to contribute all the material they 
can collect. Boys often have valuable 
knowledge of local topography, geology, 
etc., and by collecting for the library 
wil] learn to take pride in it and in the 
town 

Mr Dewey spoke of the interest in the 
history of the Iroquois aroused by the 
council fire a year ago, illustrating the 
customs of the Six nations. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was read on Friday evening. The 
secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
for the ticket as read, and the following 
officers were announced elected for the 
coming year: President, Mary Wright 
Plummer, Brooklyn; vice-president, Asa 
Wynkoop, Albany; secretary, Caroline 
M. Underhill, Utica; treasurer, Edwin 
White Gaillard, New York; member of 
institute committee, Dr James H. Can- 
field, to succeed himself; member of 
legislative committee, Frank P. Hill, to 
succeed Mr Brandegee. Miss Under- 
hill later declined the nomination for 
secretary and Mrs Barnum of Niagara 
Falls was chosen in her stead. 

The committee on institutes reported 
that as the institutes reach 25 per cent 
of the libraries outside of the large cities, 
the association seemed to have adefinite 
duty in carrying on the institutes and 
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in endeavoring to increase the number 
of libraries reached by them. The spe- 
cial committee believed that the insti- 
tutes as heretofore conducted were of 
greater value than asingle session. Still, 
as it is desirable to reach the small li- 
braries, it recommended, 1) that the 
committee on library institutes be asked 
to try this year the experiment of at 
least 30 single-session conferences for 
the libraries of a very limited area, but 
that the committee be authorized to 
carry on an institute of the former type 
in any community when that seems de- 
sirable; 2) that only one trained library 
worker be present at the briefer confer- 
ences; 3) that the importance of keep- 
ing up the library district clubs be em- 
phasized; 4) that the committee be 
authorized to pay the expenses of the 
institutes and conferences from the as- 
sociation funds, the expenditure not to 
exceed $125; 5) that the aid offered by 
the office of the state inspector of li- 
braries be recognized and a continuance 
of this aid be asked. 


Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions sub- 
mitted the following report, which was 
adopted: 

1 The New York library association 
desires to express its appreciation of the 
courtesies extended by the Lake Placid 
club, which as usual have made this 
meeting so fully enjoyable; and it also 
desires to express its pleasure at the at- 
tendance of so many friends from out- 
side the state, whose presence has added 
greatly to the profit and enjoyment of 
the meeting. 

2 At the termination of Melvil 
Dewey’s official relations with the library 
work of the state, the members of the 
New York library association desire to 
express their recognition of the value of 
his services. His personality has been 
central and stimulating in the great li- 
brary movement which in this and other 
lands has so signally characterized the 
last 25 years. To him possibly more 
than to any one person is due the pres- 
ent day intelligent appreciation of the 
place and value of the public library. 
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He has been peculiarly successful in se- 
curing recognition of the public library 
as an integral part of our system of free 
public education. That which has often 
seemed but a dream or a vision, he has 
made an efficient factor for good in the 
daily life of American communities. 
The intellectual world of today is under 
definite obligation to his unbounded en- 
thusiasm, to his indefatigable industry, 
to his unfaltering courage, and to his 
unfailing confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the great movement in which we 
are all so profoundly interested. 

3 The members of the New York li- 
brary association desire to place upon 
their records this formal but necessarily 
inadequate expression of theirloss in the 
death of John E. Brandegee, long-time 
member of this association, and one of 
the most influential library officials of 
this state. His intelligence, his broad 
sympathy, his exceeding faithfulness to 
every trust, his unselfishness, his inde- 
fatigable industry, his high conception 
of duty and opportunity, placed him at 
the very front of those who delight to 
render large and generous public service. 
The results of his labors at Utica are 
seen in a public library which ministers 
most efficiently to every citizen, which 
sustains most helpful relations with the 
public schools, and which is a power for 
good in many homes of the community. 
But the reach of his interest and of his 
effective service touched the library 
movement of the state and beyond. His 
face and voice were known in the coun- 
cils of this association, and in the na- 
tional organization as well. Seeking in- 
formation that would help him in the 
discharge of his official duties, he gave of 
inspiration and courage and good cheer 
far more than he could have received. 
We honor his memory, and pray that 
his place may not stand vacant but may 
be filled with equal power. 

James H. CanFIELD, 
Mary W. PLuMMER, 
FRANK P. HI. 

E. W. Gaillard of the New York pub- 
lic library, on Saturday evening read a 
paper on How to popularize the library 
by means of special collections. 
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Using the word “popular” in its right 
sense, ‘for the people,” he described a 
plan for bringing out collections of 
books on special subjects and so arrang- 
ing them as to attract and interest read- 
ers. In the New York branch library 
where this has been successfully tried, 
there are now from 25 to 30 such special 
collections. In each case all the books 
on a given subject have been gathered 
together, without regard toclassification, 
“provided, of course, that the books 
themselves were worthy of such distinc- 
tion.” Books on the sea include biog- 
raphy, history, fiction, travel, botany, 
zoology, marine archzxology and navi- 
gation. Each collection is placed by 
itself, with something to illustrate or 
call attention toit. An aquarium stands 
beside the books on fish and fishing. 
Mounted birds and insects accompany 
the books about birds and those about 
insects. Near the music collection is a 
bulletin board on which the music news 
of the city is posted. Each collection 
is in charge of some one member of the 
staff. Each book is marked to ensure 
its return to its own collection, and each 
has an author card in a special catalog 
of all the collections. ‘The public is 
quick to appreciate the help which this 
method of shelving offers in the selec- 
tion of books.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr 
Wynkoop suggested that in small libra- 
ries the best books in allclasses be placed 
on special shelves as “the best 50 books 
in this library,” or “in the English lan- 
guage,” or “in the world.” It is not wise 
to advertise the new books, but the good 
old ones. Dr Andrews said that the 
same plan was good for all libraries. 
Miss Avery asked how people in villages 
could be induced to read anything but 
fiction, and Mr Dewey and Mr Wyer 
championed the cause of the fiction 
readers. Miss Ahern said that the li- 
brarians themselves read more fiction 
than anything else and for the same rea- 
son that the general public did. 

Three round tables were held during 
the week, with an attendance of from 
80 to 100 persons at each, and much in- 
terest was manifested in the topics dis- 
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cussed. Tuesday morning a round table 
for small libraries was conducted by 
Frances B. Hawley of Brooklyn. Mr 
Cary’s statement before the N. E. A. at 
Asbury Park that ‘‘books on library econ- 
omy are useless in a small library,” the 
work of the state commissions, securing 
and training of assistants, use of Book- 
lovers’ library, and other questions were 
talked over. Wednesday morning a 
round table for children’s librarians, con- 
ducted by Miss Moore of Pratt institute 
free library, discussed picture books and 
picture papers. Miss Moore gave a brief 
account of the development of sensa- 
tional picture papers and picture books, 
and Miss Gleason of. the Utica public li- 
brary displayed a collection of picture 
books, both good and bad. A list of 
primers, compiled in the Buffalo public 
library, was announced for distribution. 
As the hour was late, Miss Hewins post- 
poned her talk on What can be got from 
a Henty book, until a half hour before 
the opening of the evening session. 
Thursday morning a very practical round 
table on Simple methods was conducted 
by Corinne Bacon of the Albany library 
school, and many helpful suggestions 
were made. 

Beside the outdoor pleasures offered 
by mountains, woods and water all day 
long, the evenings brought bonfires on 
the lake, a cathedral fire in the woods 
after a short session Thursday evening, 
and various cottage parties and dances 
in the music room. Thursday afternoon 
the clans gathered at Iroquois lodge, 
where Mr and Mrs Dewey were “at 
home” from four to six. Although the 
week opened with the temperature rather 
low, the sun came out brightly and glori- 
ous weather prevailed until the end of 
the conference—and after, as those for- 
tunate ones who remained reported 
later. 

ELLEN M. CHANDLER, Sec. 


Be not anxious about tomorrow. Do 
today’s duty, fight today’s temptation 
and do not weaken and distrust your- 
self by looking forward to things which 
you can not see and could not under- 
stand if you did. 
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The Imperial library, with the charm- 
ingly beautiful grounds of the old Tem- 
ple of Confucius, has edifices wholly in 
modern style, fireproof, well ventilated, 
and liberally furnished with electric 
lights. Passing through the neat gate- 
way, we enter grounds which show the 
deft touch of the native landscape gar- 
dener. The brick buildings are two and 
three stories high. The one on the right 
is fireproof and contains the stacks, and 
the larger, on the left, the reading- 
rooms. Though not large according to 
our ideas in this era of public libraries, 
there are here gathered about 225,000v., 
of which about 50,000 are in European 
languages and the others in Chinese and 
Japanese. Divided into eight general 
classes by librarians who have been 
trained in Europe and America, and who 
have adopted the American ideas of 
“the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber,” we find these literary treasures be- 
longing, in their order, as to quantity, 
to history, biography, geography, trav- 
els, literature, language, art, industries, 
and science in all its applications; works 
of reference; law, politics and economy; 
mathematics and physical science; phil- 
osophy and education; theology. The 
library is open during 334 days of the 
year. One would imagine that the win- 
ter months would be most given to read- 
ing, but the average seems to be nearly 
uniform throughout the year. Only in 
January, the month of general rejoicing 
and festivities, and in October, when 
the Japanese go wild in their enjoy- 
ments of outdoor life, does the number 
of readers fall below the normal.—-W. &. 
Griffis in Critic. 


Whosoever despairs of a cause in 
whose success he once exulted, should 
fall out of the ranks, where some ambu- 
lance waits to carry away the sick or 
dispirited. He has no business to utter 
his discouraging wail in the ears of the 
constant and confident, marching to the 
front, where the battle of progress is 
being fought.— George Jacob Holyoake. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


The new class at Drexel institute con- 
tains 17 members from eight states as 
follows: Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
Missouri, Maryland, Colorado, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania. It includes 
seven graduates of colleges and higher 
institutions of learning and members 
have had experience in library work. 

Julia D. Brown, class of ’o1, librarian 
of the University of New Mexico, was 
married in August to Rupert Franz 
Asplund of Albuquerque, N. M. 

Mary H. Upton, class of ’97, was mar- 
ried in July to Harry Groome. 

Mary Hey Shaffner, class of ’94, has 
been appointed assistant curator of the 
Pennsylvania museum, Philadelphia. 

Fannie S. Mather, class of ’o1, has re- 
signed her position on the staff of the 
Drexel institute library school and 
Louise Hunt, class of ’o1, has been ap- 
pointed tm her place. 

Eliza J. Clevenger, class of ’04, has 
been appointed assistant in the Bryn 
Mawr college library. 

Cora June Linn, class of '04, has been 
appointed assistant in the State normal 
school, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Grace Lindale, class of ’04, has been 
appointed assistant in the Chatham 
square branch of the New York public 
library. 

Laura E. Hanson, class of ’97, has 
engaged to assist in cataloging the 
Roberts collection of manuscripts mm the 
library of Haverford college. 

S. Alberta Rice, class of ’o1, has been 
made librarian of Fairmount seminary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Jessie M. Allen, class of ’o1, passed 
the civil service examination and has 
been appointed to a position in the Bu- 
reau of plant industry, Department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Appointments of the graduates of 
1905 are as follows: 

Karolyn M. Norton, assistant in the 
Purdue university library, Lafayette, Ind. 

Elizabeth Newman, Edith Fulton, 
Elizabeth White, Mary E. Crocker, and 
Mary P. Wiggin, class of ’05, assistants 
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in branches of the New York public li- 
brary. 

Mary E. Kaighn, class of ’os5, cata- 
loger State library, Harrisburg, Pa., dur- 
ing July and August. 

Gertrude E. King, bibliographer, 
Catholic encyclopaedia, New York. 

Mabel C. True, assistant, library of 
the University of Michigan. 

Mary T. Carleton, assistant, Kensing- 
ton branch of the Free library of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Elizabeth Cranston, substitute, Public 
library, Providence, R. I. 

Elizabeth Eggert, assistant librarian, 
Public library, North Adams, Mass. 

Seven graduates of 1905 have been 
appointed to permanent positions. 

Avice B. Krogcer, Director. 


New York state library 


The twentieth school year opened 
Wednesday, October 4, with 46 stu- 
dents, 18 seniors and 28 juniors, but 
Maalfrid Dobloug was almost immedi- 
ately recalled to Kristiana, Norway, by 
her father’s serious illness. The two 
classes represent 15 states and one for- 
eign country as follows: Arkansas 1, Cal- 
ifornia 3, Colorado 1, Indiana 2, Mary- 
land 1, Massachusetts 2, Michigan 1, 
Minnesota 1, Nebraska 2, New York 23, 
Ohio 2, Oregon 1, Pennsylvania 1, Rhode 
Island 1, Utah 1, Norway 1. Colleges and 
universities represented are: Allegheny 
I, Boston 2, Brown 1, Colgate 1, Cornell 
university 3, Denison 1, Earlham 1, 
Elmira 1, Haverford 1, Indiana 1, Ober- 
lin 1, Pomona 1, Smith 4, Stanford 2, 
Syracuse 4, Union 1, Arkansas 1, Kris- 
tiania 1, Michigan 2, Minnesota 1, Ne- 
braska 2, Oregon 1, Rochester 1, Utah 
1, Vassar 5, Wellesley 2, Western col- 
lege for women I. 

The usual informal opening reception 
to students and faculty was held at the 
director’s home Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 5. Everywhere is felt the absence 
of the vice-director, Mrs Fairchild, who 
has been identified with the school 
since its opening in 1887 at Columbia 
university. It. was hoped that she 
would be well enough to resume at least 
part of her work later in the year, but 
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this hope had to be given up and her 
resignation was presented a few days 
before the school opened. Her work 
is distributed and her position as vice- 
director will not be filled. Most of her 
executive work is taken by Miss Wood- 
worth, with Miss Sanderson as registrar. 
The general daily program is in charge 
of Miss Bacon, instructor in cataloging. 
Mr Biscoe has charge of the origina! bib- 
liographies required for graduation, and 
Miss Wheeler will give the course on se- 
lection of books. 

Another resignation of much moment 


to the school is that of D. V. R. John-. 


ston, reference librarian since 1883 and 
since 1889 lecturer-on reference work. 
No appointment in Mr Johnston’s place 
has yet been made. 

At library meetings this year the 
school has been well represented, about 
30 of its graduates and former students 
having been at the Portland meeting of 
the A. L. A. and 35 at the Lake Placid 
meeting of the New York library asso- 
ciation, besides four of the present stu- 
dents, a total of 39 in an attendance of 
207, or nearly one fifth of the whole. 

Calendar, 1905-06 


October 4, School opens Wednesday a. m. 

November 7, Election day, holiday, Tuesday. 

November 29, Thanksgiving recess begins 
Wednesday noon. 

December 4, Thanksgiving recess ends Mon- 


day p. m. 
December 5, Lectures begin Tuesday a. m. 
December 21, Christmas recess begins Thurs- 


day noon. 
January 2, Christmas recess ends Tuesday p.m. 
January 3, Lectures begins Wednesday a. m. 
February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, holiday, Mon- 


day. 

Fitivuary 22, Washington’s birthday, holiday, 
Thursday. 

April 10-23, Visit to New England libraries. . 

April 24, Lectures begin Tuesday a. m. 

ay 30, Decoration day, holiday, Wednesday. 
June 16, School closes Saturday noon. 
Pratt institute 

A summary of the entering class of 25 
persons as to states is as follows: New 
York 7, Massachusetts 3, Connecticut 2, 
Pennsylvania 2, Iowa, California, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Maryland, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, South Carolina, Wis- 
consin, and Canada, each I. 

As to education, the list shows nine 
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graduates of colleges and universities, 
six of seminaries and collegiate insti- 
tutes, one with two years of college ex- 
perience, six high school graduates, and 
three whose education has been more 
or less irregular. 

The advanced class numbers -three 
students, all of last year’s class—Mrs 
Delia F. Sneed of Atlanta, Ga.; Anna 
C. Tyler of New York, and Catharine S. 
Tracey of Boston. Fifteen members of 
last year’s class have permanent posi- 
tions and fourareemployed temporarily. 

The two weeks of practical work in 
the Pratt institute library, preliminary to 
classroom work, began September 18. 
The formal opening of the school for 
both classes occurred October 2. 

Concerning graduates 

Mrs Adelaide Maltby, children’s li- 
brarian of the Buffalo public library, 
and Alice Francis of the catalog depart- 
ment of the same library, have resigned 
for reasons of health. 

Edith Gillespie has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Hampton institute library to 
enter the cataloging department of the 
Buffalo public library. 

Alice Stennett has resigned from the 
New York public library to become as- 
sistant in the Hampton institute library. 

Emily Turner has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the Oshkosh (Wis.) public 
library to take a year of study and lec- 
tures at Yalé university. 

Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer has obtained a 
leave of absence from the library of the 
New Platz state normal school, in order 
to spend a year in study in Germany. 

Susan Clendenin has resigned her 
position as head cataloger in the Port- 
land(Ore.) library, and Eleanor Gleason 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The following graduates attended the 
meeting at Lake Placid: Messrs Berry 
and Meyer, and Misses Moore, Gleason 
(C. F.), Burnite, Hawley, Thompson, 
Van Hoevenberg, Miller (E.), Miller 
(B.), Hunt (E.), and Wallis, and Mrs 
Maltby. Ada Thurston was also pres- 
ent and attended the Pratt dinner. 
Miss Moore conducted a round table on 
picture books, at which Miss Gleason 
read an excellent paper. 
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Miss Shryock (1902), and Miss Ham- 
mond (1900 and 1g01), were among re- 
cent visitors to the library school office. 


Southern library school 


The Southern library school of the 
Carnegie library of Atlanta was opened 
September 20, at 9 a.m. Appropriate 
exercises commenced with a prayer by 
Rev. Theron H. Rice, and was followed 
by an address by R. C. Alston, vice- 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie library. 

The director of the school, Miss Wal- 
lace, then took charge and outlined in 
brief the purpose of the school and the 
present condition of library service in 
the South. 

After the inspection of the building 
the class was tendered an automobile 
ride and luncheon at the Country club. 
The afternoon exercises consisted of an 
informal discussion on the practical 
work to be done for the first 10 days 


* prior to the scheduled lectures. 


The members of the class are from four 
Southern states—Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Texas. There are 10 
members, six of whom are college grad- 
uates. 

Western Reserve university 


The library school opened on Septem- 
ber 12, a week earlier than last year. 
This arrangement will allow a more ex- 
tended library trip in the spring. 

The class of 1905-06 numbers 13 reg- 
ular students with 18 special students, 
16 from the Cleveland public library, 1 
from Case library, Cleveland, and 1 from 
Adelbert college library. 

The regular students represent the 
following states: Ohio 7, Illinois 2, 
Minnesota 1, lowa 2, Maryland 1. Of 
this number five are college graduates 
of the following colleges: Baldwin uni- 
versity, Iowa state university, Ohio state 
university, Wooster university, and Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Four have had 
from one to three years’ college train- 
ing, and four are high school graduates. 
Two have had previous library training 
and seven library experience, one as li- 
brarian. 

Of the 16 special students, three are 


college graduates, two have had some 
college training, all have had library ex- 
perience. 

Following the order of last year, as 
introductory to the course in library 
organization, the class visited during 
the first and second weeks the Cleve- 
land public library and its branches. 

Marie A. Ernst, New York ’o5, and 
John Lloyd Phillips of Blacksburg, Va., 
were married September 16 at Water- 
town, Wis. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The Outlook for Oct. 21, 1905, is full 
of good ‘material. Librarians person- 
ally will be interested in the review of 
Mrs Wharton’s House of mirth, and the 
women librarians will find special inter- 
est in the American college girl. An 
estimate of Irving is also well worth 
mention. Hoist the black flag is timely 
and strong, and should reach the eye of 
all thinking men and women. 

The Boston public library has issued 
a list of works of fiction in the German 
language in that library. 


No. 5 of Vol.1, Wisconsin library bulle- 
tin, is devoted almost entirely toa résumé 
of the subject of traveling libraries, and 
particularly as it has been worked out in 
Wisconsin. It is a valuable reference 
tool on the subject. 


The Buffalo public library has issued 
in P size reading lists on the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe. Part 1 deals with Gen- 
eral Europe and Great Britain; Part 2 
with the Dual alliance; Part 3 with the 
Triple alliance. The lists are good ones 
and the size is specially commendable as 
convenient for many reasons. 


A book that librarians as well as many 
others will enjoy and ought to find help- 
ful is Greatness in literature, by Wm. P. 
Treat, professor of English literature in 
Columbia university. It deals with se- 
lection of ‘best in literature” and shows 
the ground for selection. The book isa 
collection of papers and has an academic 
flavor which does not detract from the 
friendly discussion of the subject of 
what constitutes great literature nor of 
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“a word for the smaller authors and for 
popular judgment.” 


The Chicago library club has issued a 
little volume called Libraries of Chicago 
with an historical sketch of the Chicago 
library club. It includes a list of libra- 
ries in Chicago, which while in no sense 
complete yet must prove helpful to 
those seeking to know the sources from 
which library aid may be had. Sketches 
of the Chicago public, the John Crerar, 
the Newberry, the Chicago historical 
society libraries, and the Ryerson library 
of the Art institute are presented by the 
respective librarians. A full historical 
sketch of the Chicago library club, in- 
cluding a list of the officers and a list of 
the principal papers read before theclub, 
is also given. The edition is limited, 
but a few copies may be had from the 
treasurer of the club, C. A. Larson, Chi- 
cago public library, at 50 cents. 


The director of Pratt institute library 
school has for the first time made an 
independent report on the condition 
and progress of the school. The report 
opened with an account of the exten- 
sion of influence by the visits of the 
director to six other institutions inter- 
ested in library training. Interesting 
items concerning the acceptance of 
students, their condition of acceptance, 
their practice work and reports thereon, 
followed by a list of lecturers and their 
subjects, account of library visits, re- 
ports of progress on graduates and the 
alumni association, with many other 
items of interest are given. The report 
gives an insight into the school and its 
work that can not but result in good for 
all interested. 


A new edition of Esther Crawford’s 
little volume on Cataloging, revised and 
enlarged, is about ready for the press. 
A large number of sample cards add 
special value to the work. 


A volume similar in size and style to 
the Library primer, on Binding for li- 
braries, by John Cotton Dana, librarian 
of Newark, N. J., will be issued about 
January 1. The price will be 60 cents 
postpaid. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago-—The first meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club for the season was 
held Thursday evening, October Ig, 
with the president, Miss Ahern, in the 
chair. After the preliminary business, 
an hour was devoted to a recital of in- 
teresting points of the A. L. A. meeting 
at Portland, and of the journeys in con- 
nection therewith. Miss Forstall, Miss 
Furness and Miss Dickinson, all of the 
John Crerar library, gave their impres- 
sions. Mr Roden of the Public library 
was prevented from giving his stereop- 
ticon lecture on Alaska and the route 
of the A. L. A., and his place was filled 
by Dr T. W. Koch, of University of 
Michigan. A large audience was pres- 
ent and the evening was much enjoyed 
by the company. 


Colorado—The Colorado library asso- 
ciation held its regular quarterly meet- 
ing at the Public library, Denver, on 
Friday evening, September 29. 

C. R. Dudley gave a very entertain- 
ing talk on Library architecture and a 
detailed explanation of the plans of the 
new building for the Denver public li- 
brary 

A. E. Whitaker showed some designs 
for the new public library building at 
Boulder. 

The members then held an open dis- 
cussion on general library topics, but 
more especially topics connected with 
buildings and fixtures. 

H. E. Ricuikr, Sec. 


District of Columbia— The eighty-seventh 
regular meeting was held in the lecture 
hall of the Washington public library on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 18, 1905. In 
the absence of the president, J. C. M. 
Hanson, first vice-president, presided, 
calling the meeting to order at 8.05 
o’clock. After the reading and ap- 
proval of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting, the election of the following 
new members was announced: 

Faith Bradford, Margaret Doonan, 
Grace B. Finney, Mrs Juliette O. R. 
Nazar, Katharine Patton, Gura Pollock, 
Alice Ramsburg, Bessie B. Silverthorn, 
Rosamond Stickney, and Faith G. Stock, 
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all assistants in the Public library of the 
District of Columbia; Mary D. Wight- 
man and John D. Wolcott of the Li- 
brary of congress; and W. Mosby Wil- 
liams, member of the Washington board 
of trade’s committee on the public li- 
brary. 

The regular program consisted of 
brief and very interesting reports on the 
Portland conference and the various 
post-conference trips, as follows: 

The journey across the continent to 
Portland, with special attention to the 
Canadian Rockies, by Miss Crandall of 
the Public documents library. 

The Alaskan trip, by Mrs Alice F. 
Stevens and Miss Skinner of the Li- 
brary of congress. 

The Yellowstone trip, by Mary A. 
Hartwell, of the Public documents li- 
brary. 

The conference, with special refer- 
ence to J. C. Dana’s paper on library 
associations and clubs, by George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Washington 
public library. 

After the conclusion of the program 
at 9.35, the members present and their 
invited guests repaired to the basement 
of the library building, where in the 
children’s new room an informal social 
gathering was held. The room had 
been very tastefully decorated by mem- 
bers of the Public library staff. Re- 
freshments were served under the di- 
rection of a committee consisting of 
Miss Spilman of the Public library, Miss 
Barnet of the Agricultural department 
library, and Miss Hegeman of the Pub- 
lic documents library, to whom much 
credit is-due for the success of the oc- 
casion. Numerous souvenirs gathered 
by those who took the Portland trip 
were exhibited. This meeting proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable held 
this year. The attendance numbered 
about 134. 

FREDERICK W. ASHLEY, Sec. 


Madison, N. J.—An assistants’ meeting 
was held in the public library at Madi- 
son, N. J., October 4. The following 
assistants attended, with Miss Burnet 
of Madison presiding: Misses Roberts, 
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Dodd and King from Newark; Misses 
Jennings, Piderit, Herron and Smith 
from East Orange; Misses Appleton and 
Allen from Orange; Misses Hill and 
Babcock from Plainfield; Miss Hubbell 
from Bernardsville. 

The general subject under considera- 
tion was the training of library assist- 
ants. Miss Dodd presented the advan- 
tages to be gained from attending a 
library school, and Miss Herron spoke 
of the library summer schools. Corre- 
spondence schools were also touched 
upon. Miss Smith and Miss Hill brought 
out another phase of library training, 
that of actual experience in a library, 
and Miss Babcock that of visiting dif- 
ferent libraries and observing their 
methods. Miss Roberts told about the 
New Jersey library class which was in- 
augurated last winter and is to be con- 
tinued this fall with a course in catalog- 
ing by Miss Hitchler of the Brooklyn 
public library. The whole discussion 
was informal, everyone feeling free to 
give her individual opinion. The final 
verdict in the matter was: Go to a li- 
brary school if you can afford it. All 
agreed also that it was better to have 
had some practical experience before 
taking the course at the school. 

A social hour was afterward enjoyed 
when the assistants had the pleasure of 
meeting several of the trustees of the 
Madison library. Mr Holden, president 
of the board, gave a most cordial greet- 
ing to each one. 

IsaBEL McD. Howe .t. 


Massachusetts— Ihe fall meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club was held at 
Milton on Thursday, October 12. The 
day was fine, and the prospect of a good 
meeting with an opportunity to see a 
new library brought out an unusually 
large number. Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
one of the trustees of the Milton library, 
gave the address of welcome. The 
speaker of the morning, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, was then intro- 
duced, and spoke on Librarians and 
authors. He had no notes, but spoke 
out of the fullness of his experience 
with both. He began by recalling how 
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he took part in the beginnings of the 
club, and in trying to get trustees to 
become members of it. He had no rec- 
ollections of interest in libraries earlier 
than the age of 11, but from that time 
he began an unbroken careeras projector 
or participant in alibrary. The profes- 
sion of librarianship has that merit that 
its lovers always remain young. They 
are proverbially known never to read, 
yet they know where to find everything. 

Librarians are the benefactors of the 
community, and they ought in his es- 
timation to be treated to every privilege 
that they now have, but that ideal posi- 
tion and salary of which they may dream 
can never equal their deserts. One of 
the inconveniences of the public library 
is that the child using it is inclined to 
have less sentiment regarding book pos- 
session. 

Mr Higginson had lived in four dif- 
ferent towns, and had assisted in organ- 
izing a library. He had always been 
most kindly treated by librarians, and 
he made special reference to Miss Hay- 
ward. He told how she had set up for 
him a separate library in a corner with 
the special books which he liked, and 
which she thought improper. He 
learned by experience what it is to 
judge as she did between the proper 
and the improper standard of books. 
He recalled how he had been ona com- 
mittee of the Boston public library, and 
after inspecting the library they thought 
they would take a look at the so-called 
“inferno,” but were rather deceived as 
to their expectations. In the earlier 
period of our library history one could 
not find libraries to answer the questions. 
There might be one but it was tucked 
away, the books covered with brown 
paper and largely theological. Sunday- 
school libraries too were deficient. 

The first impree of the real demand 
of the community upon libraries was at 
an early period of his childhood, when 
the Ursuline convent at Somerville was 
burned. He remembered standing on 
the corner of a street with his mother 
watching the flames, and hearing her 
words of indignation. The next morn- 
ing when the family butcher came, the 
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mother, wishing to compare notes with 
someone, spoke to him of her feelings 
The butcher in response to her said: I 
dun know, I guess them bishops are 
pretty dissipated characters. That day 
he heard that a mob was to attack the 
colleges and burn the library, and all 
this made an impression. That -asso- 
ciated the idea of the perils that might 
be connected with the public library 
and so he sought after it. 

The librarians have become a power- 
ful body since his early days. Much 
that comes home to the author and li- 
brarianin connection with social changes 
is in respect to books. The author and 
the librarian are on the same ground. 
The author thinks in terms of books, as 
does the librarian. Many years ago in 
Worcester, when talking with a bank 
cashier, a clerk asked the page number 
of Mr So and so’s account. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the number was 
given, and the conversation was con- 
tinued. The sudden thought of the ef- 
fort of memory led him to ask if he 
could remember all the page numbers 
of the depositors. It seemed little less 
than marvelous that he could. Yet 
when he himself was arranging the 
Green library of 10,000 books, he could 
have told within three feet of the posi- 
tion of most of the books in the collec- 
tion. It cost no effort, and yet it was 
no more remarkable than the memory 
of the bank cashier. It taught him the 
advantage of remaining on one’s own 
ground. 

The rapid advances in libraries keep 
them beyond the reach of authors. But 
the librarians know the outsides of their 
books anyway. Librarians can learn 
from the persons who apply for infor- 
mation. He told of the mechanic who 
asked Mr Green something about cams. 
Now Mr Green did not know what a 
cam was, but he politely replied that he 
would find out. He then withdrew to 
the reference shelves and in a few mo- 
ments came back with his arms filled 
with books which would give the desired 
information. Here the mechanic taught 
the librarian. 

Authors and librarians have that in 
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common that they are equally liable to 
learn things out of the way, by mere ac- 
cident, perhaps, yet the memory retains. 
Once in trying to get some detailed in- 
formation in connection with anti- 
slavery, be asked a librarian but he could 
not give the information wanted. He 
then asked several lawyers, among them 
the late Senator Hoar. He referred him 
to Horace Gray. Next Charles Sumner 
was asked. Finally Theodore Parker 
was able to give him the exact shelf of 
a certain alcove in the Harvard library 
where he could find the book containing 
the information wanted. Miscellaneous 
bits of knowledge come to authors as 
well as to librarians. 

The care of libraries has its advan- 
tages resembling the author’s occupa- 
tion. Such advantages that the libra- 
rians rarely quit but hold on till old age, 
and there is still a place forthem. Even 
if the librarian withdraws from the lead- 
ing position, and retires to the smaller 
work of a department, he still finds as 
much interest, a loss perhaps of the 
leading position, but no loss in knowl- 
edge. The same is true of the author. 
It is the merit of authorship that it holds 
into old age. 

In other professions a man is retired 
at an early age, and the younger ones 
look upon him with more or less irrev- 
erence. Years ago a lawyer used to re- 
main eminent, but his practice would 
fall off. 

The librarians on the other hand, once 
identified with their libraries, will be 
sought many years longer than in the 
other professions. The author and the 
librarian keep the higher vein, free from 
bias, because they see how transitory 
things are,and arenot misled by the book 
which sells by the 100,000 in 12 hours. 
The judgment is trained, and thus they 
‘are kept in higher vein. Just tracing 
the different editions of books is an 
education. He then enlarged upon the 
different readings of some of Browning’s 
poems. 

The librarian can keep to the best 
books. He will be asked to give the 


poorer ones, but he can keep to the 
higher ground. 


Goethe once wrote to 
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Schiller: We make money by our poor 
books. The librarian has that obstacle. 
the people want poor books. The great 
improvement in libraries, in the contact 
with the books through open shelves, is 
due not to the librarians but to the out- 
side. Librarians hesitated about letting 
the people go to the books. When it 
was first proposed at Cambridge the li- 
brarian shuddered, and when a book was 
found with some pictures cut out she tri- 
umphed. By books we reach the igno- 
rant classes. 

The author and the librarian are alike 
in putting the best foot forward. If you 
wish to know which of an author’s books 
has been the most complete failure, try 
this experiment: Go to him, and pay 
the book you think may be the one a 
compliment, even carry a copy for him 
to write his name init. The author is 
not gratified by the book the world 
praises, but take the failure and there is 
nothing he will not do for you. 

Col. Higginson was followed by Mr 
Faxon, who told in his usual happy 
style about the trip to Portland, Alaska, 
and the Yellowstone. 

After lunch in the town hall, the after- 
noon session was opened by Miss Ma- 
curdy, who gave a clear account of the 
methods of book buying in the Boston 
public library. She covered the ground 
so thoroughly that those who followed 
did little but give bits of method pe- 
culiar to their libraries. 

Mr Jones referred to the net price 
system. The real ground for complaint 
was not in the system of having the ad- 
vertised price the sale price, but in the 
increase In price and in the increase of 
the dishonest book, one padded out by 
thick paper and big type. 

The library can often postpone the 
purchase of certain books in order to 
get them cheaper, but if postponed 
many times the books are not wanted. 
Mr Jones called attention to the books 
bound by Mr Chivers, but warned libra- 
rians to look out for the editions. 

Miss Winchell had the problem of 
providing books for 60,000 people on 
an appropriation suitable for 14,000 
people 50 years ago. The city of Man- 
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chester, N. H., has grown, but the li- 
brary appropriation has remained sta- 
tionary. She used plain slips of paper 
for orders. On them were written the 
titles of books wanted, or called for. 
' When the time for ordering came this 
list was looked over. Those were taken 
which were most wanted. These were 
weeded and then weeded again to re- 
duce it to the amount possible to spend. 
Then the trustees shortened it again, 
and when the books were finally ordered 
she felt a sense of exultation equaled 
only by the pleasure in attending an A, 
L. A. meeting. 

Another one of her problems was how 
to buy wisely from reviews, when the 
books can not be examined. The A. 
L. A. booklist was the best aid. 

Mr Whitmore of Brockton covered 
much the same ground as Miss Ma- 
curdy. Miss Lamprey of North Easton 
said that she had no method—she just 
bought. There were three ends to be 
had in view in buying books—to get 
what you want, when you want it, with 
the least outlay in money and labor. 

Mr Wadlin closed by telling of the 
method of selection in the Boston pub- 
lic library. 


Massachusetts—On Friday, Sept. 29, 
1905, at Bourne, occurred the ‘eighth 
meeting of the Cape Cod library club. 
During the forenoon members gathered 
from different towns on the Cape and 
enjoyed looking over the fine library, a 
memorial of Jonathan Bourne given by 
his daughter. Lunch was served at 
noon, and soon after one o'clock the 
regular session was opened in the li- 
brary. Mr Myers, first vice-president, 
presided, and about 45 members and 
guests were present. George I. Briggs, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
library, greeted the guestsina few words. 
The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and approved. The 
former recorded a membership of 111, 
the latter showed a balance on hand of 
about $50. A communication was read 
from the American civic association, 
and it was voted that the club become 
an affiliated member and send a dele- 
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gate, Elizabeth C. Nye of Barnstable, to 
the Cleveland meeting, October 4. The 
following officers were then elected for 
one year: President, Hiram Myers, Or- 
leans; first vice-president, Drew B. Hall, 
Fairhaven; second vice-president, F. C. 
Small, Buzzards Bay; secretary, Martha 
N. Soule, Hyannis; treasurer, Mrs Flor- 
ence H. Bond, Chatham; executive 
committee, Mrs G. R. Agassiz, Yar- 
mouth; H. S. B. Dykes, Wareham; L. 
M. Bearse, Centreville; H. F. Hopkins, 
Provincetown; Mrs Maurice G. Crocker, 
Osterville; A. M. Knowles, Eastham. 

Two committees were chosen, the 
first consisting of Mr Chipman and Miss 
Hathaway, to determine the time and 
place of the next meeting; the second, 
Drew B. Hall and Miss Nye, to engage 
speakers for that meeting. A.S. Bow- 
erman, Mrs Kate E. Brown, L. M. 
Bearse, Dora M. Wing, Mrs Maurice 
Crocker, and Mrs F. H.. Bond were: 
chosen delegates to library club meet- 
ings during the coming year. 

Interesting reports of various library 
club meetings were read by the dele- 
gates, Annie A. Rogers to the Massa- 
chusetts library club at Amesbury; Al- 
exina Burgess to the Bay Path club at 
West Brookfield; Lulu B. Tobey to the 
M. L. C. at Simmons college, Boston; 
E. C. Nye to the M. L.C. at Falmouth. 

The speakers of the afternoon were 
W. P. Cutter of the Forbes library, 
Northamption, and Sam Walter Foss of 
Somerville public library. Mr Cutter’s 
general subject was The catalog. Mr 
Foss spoke of the various ways by which 
he thought the circulation of books 
might be increased. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
trustees, the librarian and other resi- 
dents of Bourne who had made it pos- 
sible for the members to enjoy this 
meeting. 

A delightful, informal discussion of 
various subjects followed—a part of the 
program which will be pleasantly re- 
membered and which can not fail to 
prove helpful. M.N.Soute, Sec. 


Rhode Island—The Rhode Island li- 
brary association held its fall meeting 
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September 18 at Edgewood, with H. L. 
Koopman presiding. The subject of 
book selection and purchase was the 
chief topic of discussion during the 
morning. In the afternoon Mr Koop- 
man addressed the meeting on Libra- 
rianship as a profession. He said that 
for many reasons he considered libra- 
rianship hardly to be recommended as 
a profession. It entailed, as a rule, 
longer hours and shorter vacations than 
teaching or other educational profes- 
sions. Although the work itself prob- 
ably was less wearing than teaching, like 
most kindred professions that of the li- 
brarian was as a rule a poorly paid one. 
It had, however, its bright sides, said 
the speaker. It offered extensive edu- 
cational advantages and opportunities 
for broadening the mind to an excep- 
tional degree. 

In the course of his remarks Mr Koop- 
man spoke of the remarkable increase 
in the number of libraries in this coun- 
try in a period of but few years, and he 
gave figures illustrating this fact. He 
said that the number of volumes added 
to American libraries between the years 
of 1895 and 1900 was some 11,500,000, 
or more than the total number of vol- 
umes in all American libraries combined 
20 years before. 

The subject of inviting the A. L. A. 
to meet at Narragansett Pier next sum- 
mer was presented and a hearty affirma- 
tive vote was given to the proposition. 


A delay of a few weeks, even, often 
shows that a book which was puffed to 
the skies by the publishers and review- 
ers has, after all, no real claim on the 
reader's attention. This is especially 
true of the ‘quick sellers” which are so 
persistently boomed in the newspapers. 
No library can afford to buy all the 
books or enough copies to meet all the 
demands of the inveterate novel reader, 
while an inspection of the shelves in the 
local bookstores will show how fleeting 
is the popularity of most of the new 
books.—G. M. Jones. 
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News from the Field 
East 


L. D. Carver, for many years state li- 
brarian of Maine, died at his home in 
Portland, September 17. 


James Read Chadwick, M. D., libra- 
rian of the Boston medical library, and 
a life member of the A. L. A., died 
Sept. 24, 1905, aged 60 years. 


The report of the Boston public li- 
brary gives 201 agencies through which 
books are distributed; nearly 200,000v. 
are in open shelves available to visitors; 
42,8gIv. were added last year, and 405,- 
510v. circulated for home use; 27 exhi- 
bitions were given at the main library, 
and 24 lectures; 256 portfolios of re- 
productions were circulated during the 
year—173 to public schools, 30 to pri- 
vate schools, 26 to clubs, 15 to private 
classes and 12 to newspapers, publish- 
ers, etc. 

The Forbes library at Northampton, 
Mass., has closed its doors to the stu- 
dents of Smith college except on pay- 
ment of an annual fee of $5 for each 
student. It also announces that the in- 
terlibrary loan system will not prevail 
so far as Smith college is concerned. 
The Forbes library asked $2500 as a con- 
tribution from Smith college to the li- 
brary in exchange for its privileges for 
the students. The college trustees 
thought $2000 was sufficient for the serv- 
ice afforded by the library and the re- 
sult is a breaking off of relations between 
college and library. 

Central Atlantic 

Nicholas Hansen, New York ’o5, has 
been appointed assistant in the St Louis 
public library. 


D. V. R. Johnson, for many years ref- 
erence librarian of the New York state 
library, has resigned his position. 


Herbert S. Hirshberg, New York ’o5, 
has been appointed to a position in the 
music division of the Library of con- 
gress. 

The branch library system of Phila- 
delphia free library is rapidly expand- 
ing under the influence of the $1,500,000 




















News from the Field 


gift from Mr Carnegie. Three hand- 
some buildings have been presented to 
the board for branch libraries and eight 
valuable sites for others, several of which 
are now under construction. It is pro- 
posed to have 30 branches bought with 
Mr Carnegie’s gift. Each branch will 
have a lecture room in which auxiliary 
work will be carried on by the Free li- 
brary. 

Mrs Emma Louis, cataloger in the 
Carnegie library of Homestead, Pa., 
since 1898, has resigned. She has un- 
dertaken other duties in a delightful 
home at Allentown, Pa. Isabel Nichols, 
for several years desk assistant in the 
same library, will succeed Mrs Louis as 
cataloger. 

The Carnegie library of Homestead 
also regrets the loss of Frances Cluley, 
who resigns the position of children’s 
librarian to enter kindergarten work in 
Pittsburg, Pa. It is expected that all 
the vacancies will be filled by local 
talent. 


Joseph L. Naar, member of the board 
of trustees of the Public library of Tren- 
ton, N. J., died after a few days’ illness 
September 19. Mr Naar, one of the 
original appointees at the organization 
of the board in 1900, served throughout 
his term as chairman of the book com- 
mittee, and devoted freely of his time 
and his ripe scholarship to the develop- 
ing of the library along efficient and 
dignified lines. Mr Naar also served as 
first vice-president of the New Jersey 
state library association in 1902-03. 

Central 

Esther Braley has been elected libra- 
rian of the State normal school at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Sophie Hyde, New York ’os, has been 
appointed assistant in the John Crerar 
library, Chicago. 

Olive B. Jones, librarian of University 
of Ohio, has been granted the degree 
of B. A. by that institution. 

Mary A. Smith, librarian of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has resigned her position 
to become librarian of the Public library 
at Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Edna Hopkins has resigned from the 
catalog department of the Cincinnati 
public library to accept a position on 
the staff of the Van Wormer library, 
University of Cincinnati. 

A library club has been organized at 
Jacksonville, Ill., from the six libraries 
in the place. The club will meet fort- 
nightly to discuss current periodicals 
and library administration. 


Monmouth college, Illinois, has re- 
ceived an offer of $30,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie on the same basis as usual—a 
similar amount to be raised for a library 
endowment by the college. 


Genevieve M. Walton, librarian of the 
State normal college at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
received the degree of Master of arts 
from St Mary’s of Notre Dame, Ind., 
for scholastic attainment, at the recent 
celebration of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 


Roy C. Lyle has been appointed li- 
brary organizer for Michigan by the li- 
brary commission of that state. He has 
a wide acquaintance in the state, having 
been connected with the revenue de- 
partment and has served as clerk in sev- 
eral legislatures. 


Salem, Ohio, dedicated a Carnegie li- 
brary building August 31, with suitable 
addresses by the president of the board, 
F. J. Mullins, and Dr Sylvester Scovel 
of Wooster university. There was pres- 
ent at the exercises a large number of 
people interested in library work from 
neighboring towns. 

The Salem library has been in exist- 
ence for 10 years, first maintained wholly 
by an association of citizens, who, under 
the direction of the present librarian, 
Mrs A. Carey, organized the institu- 
tion by taking out shares of stock and 
opened the library without fees to the 
stockholders and by annual membership 
fees to other Salem people. 

Since 1898 the library has been free 
under the law providing for a tax levy 
of ;', mill for a public library. The li- 
brary has 6830 carefully selected vol- 
umes, classified and cataloged, and a 
circulation of nearly 35,000v. a year. 
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With well-equipped reading and refer- 
ence rooms, and a good children’s de- 
partment, the usefulness of the library 
will be greatly increased. 


South 


Zoe Faddis has been elected librarian 
of the Public library at Corsicana, Texas. 


Irene D. Galloway has been appointed 
librarian of the Sims public library of 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


The branch library for the use of the 
colored people of Louisville was opened 
by the Public library of that city on 
September 28. Instant appreciation of 
its privileges was shown. 

Work has begun on the new central 
building and the contract calls for its 
completion in 18 months. 


West 


The Public library of Butte, Mont., 
was destroyed by fire on September 24. 


Pacific Coast 


John E. Goodwin, New York ’os, has 
been appointed assistant librarian at Le- 
land Stanford jr, university. 


The salaries of the employees of the 
Los Angeles public library have been in- 
creased from Io to 20 per cent. 


Alice J. Haines, for 10 years cataloger 
in the San Francisco public library, re- 
ceived an appointment to the California 
state library, October 1. 


Lotta M. Sprague has been elected 
librarian of the City library at Red Bluff, 
Cal., to succeed Susie Dodson, who has 
been librarian there for seven years. 


Beatrice J. Barker, New York ’04, has 
resigned her position as cataloger in the 
Springfield (Mass.) city library to accept 
a similar position in the University of 
California library. 


The A. K. Smiley library at Redlands, 
Cal., has allowed the privilege of tak- 
ing an indefinite number of non-fiction 
books on one card. The arrangement 
is working with great satisfaction. This 
library uses the books from the Bodley 
club. 


Public Libraries 


The report of the Pasadena (Cal.) pub- 
lic library for 1904-05, shows an in- 
crease in circulation of 14,432v., reach- 
ing 120,603v., of which 46 per cent was 
fiction, a decrease of 3 per cent; 23,gI0v. 
are on the shelves, and 200 periodicals 
are on file. Total expenditure for the 
library was $10,501.53, of which $2274 
was for books. 

Canada 


When Westmount public library at 
Westmount, Montreal, Canada, had com- 
pleted its annual stock taking, only one 
volume was found to be missing, and 
that from a portion of the stock not 
opened to the public for free access. 
During the year, 400 new volumes were 
purchased and 17 gifts were received. 
This is the only free public library in 
the province of Quebec. The books are 
classified by Cutter’s sixth classification, 
Library of congress cards are used, and 
the circulation is 35,000v. a year. Mary 
S. Saxe is the head librarian and Ger- 
aldine Thomas is first assistant. Sev- 
enty periodicals are to be found on the 
reading-room tables, and the reference 
library, though small, is excellent. 


Foreign 


Prof. Adolph Harnack has become 
chief librarian of the Royal library of 
Berlin. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of New South Wales reports 282 
boxes containing 13,064v. sent out to 139. 
country centers and 28 boxes containing 
1377v. to 13 different lighthouses along 
the coast. Monthly exhibitions with 
lectures thereon by prominent speakers. 
were held during the six cooler months. 
of the year when collections of rare and 
valuable books were shown of the sub- 
jects of architecture and allied arts, 
modern fine arts, Italian art, rare books, 
rare Australian books and pictures and 
industrial arts. The general collection 
of books has been increased by s5ogIv.; 
167,657v. are now in the library. In the 
lending branch 134,879v. were loaned 
to 9240 borrowers. 
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Book Buyers’ Aid 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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Public Libraries 


WHY “PAGANS” 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a Aeather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan” teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 

- Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 








CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 








LIBRARY SERVICE 


We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 





We have 


(7) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New York City. 
(7) A valuable line of order lists as follows : 


a. Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best Selling Books. 
b. Standard Library Catalogue. 
c. Clearance Catalogues. 


DO YOU GET THESE? SENT FREE. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., scctseiters, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), NEw York. 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
10% Beacon Street, Boston. } 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 


NEW TRACTS 

5. Notes from the art section of a library, by C. A. CUTTER. 5c, each. 
6. Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS. 5c. each. 
7. Cataloging for small libraries, by THERESA HITCHLER. 5c. each. 
8. A village library, by MARY A. TARBELL. 5c, each. 

Earlier Tracts. 5c. each 
1. Why do we need a public library. 
2. How to start a library, by G. E. WIRE. 
3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. 
4, Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SOULE 


Special rates on lots of 100 or more. 


CATALOG CARDS 
NEW SETS. Old south leaflets, v. 1-6. Price $2.45. 
Smithsonian annual reports, 1886-1903. Price $9.39. 


For other card stts and for book publications see PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
July, 1905, page 382. 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


A new aid for the selection of books for small libraries. 


Issued monthly, except in June, July, August and September. 


Price 50 cents per year. 
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French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 












WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 

























on the 
M 0 N ON ROUTE 25, 000 New Words and Phrases 
ALSO ADDED 

Wonderful curative waters for diseased val er a 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- Bahtor in Chief, W. Barra PhD, LLD., 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- ~: * ¢Diginel Shiiea Conall 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 iE core meal 
daily each way; through sleepers on night sae, i cnieihiitdiianiaataiien jy nines tients. 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. Grano Prize (Highest Award) WorLO’s FAIR ST.Louis. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


am EX A 1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrati 
Round Trip soe $ | 2.45 Regular Edition 7x 10x 254 late, Shlain: 
De Luxe Edition 53%, x 85, x 114 in. Printed from 

same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 
Folders and facts free. Address FREE, “Dicti Wrinkles,” also Illustrated pamphl 

CITY TICKET OFFICE Pe: G ream rma oe 

ishers, field, -, U. S.A. 
232 CLARK ST., ” CHICAGO “one THe eet 


THE GUMULATIVE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


(FOR THE EVALUATION OF CURRENT LITERATURE) 



































Cumulative Book Review Digest. A full cumulation, 
‘ . from the beginning of the year, furnished at the end of each 
Send for FREE Sam- | quarter. H. W. WiLson Co., Minneapolis, Minn., $5.00. 
ple copy and special | Digest of the best reviews of recent books; from 40 critical 
introductory offer | journals. Gives brief notes of each book, and indicates by 
. , : 
signs (+) or (—) the general trend of each review cited. 
for balance of the | 


indispensable 
present year. 


FROM BULLETIN NO. 17 OF THE A. L. A. - 
COMMITTEE ON BOOK BUYING 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST INDEXES 
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